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— link between the West and the East,—the “ ex. 
baustless East,” as Byron calls it, and as it really 

nina g must have seemed then,—and its no less peculiar 

mY @ novelette containing | pictaresqueness of site and surroundings, must 








almost the very phrase of the author. Venice, 
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the modern world. Its peculiar situation as the 


have given a strange and varied interest to 
Venice, in the high tide of its gay existence, and 
surrounded its gaiety even then with a kind of 


noble, the last descendant | rich and poetic charm. But it may be doubted 

of one of the old Venetian | whether the interest of the place is not far 
nd families, musing sadly | deeper now than it ever was in the great days 
4 over the contrast between | of the Republic. As its outward aspect derives 
$4 the past and the present. | the more beauty from the ever present reflections 
V A As he glided dreamily | and shifting lights of the water from which it 
> D4 along the canal in his | rises, so its poetic interest in decay is rendered 
-< gondola, enjoying the/all the stronger from the reflection of the 
ae modern consolation of a/| memories of its gorgeous past. As we turn to 
AZO 14 cigar, “Emilio could not| the first page of the book which is before us,* 
as but think of the days| we find that we have unwittingly dropped into 


he says, adds to the historic interest of its past 
“Pattrait de l'art, la curiosité de la situation, 
la singularité de son origine, le prestige qu’un 
passé plein de grandeur donne fatalement A un 
monde resté tout entier debout, mais qui semble 
avoir perdu son 4me et sa vie, et ne présenter 
plas que le majestueux décor d’an immense 
thédtre dont la sodne est restée vide.” Even 


charming work, half history, half fiction, called 
has given a sketch of the social life of the city 


readers will perhaps doubt. That M. Yriarte 
has some qualifications for doing this,—that he 
has a keen eye for generalising artistic charac- 
teristics,—is evident from his remark in the 
opening charter as to the abnormal character of 
things Venetian. Not only is the order of things 
apparently reversed or confased in the scenic 
effect of the place, so that “one knows not 
whether lagune is sky, or whether sky is water,” 
bat even “things the most real and solid are 
paradoxical; in the architecture the solids are 
carried by the voids, and the exquisite em. 
broidery of Medisval carving supports halis and 
palaces of massive walling. All the principles 
of art are violated, and yet from this there 
results an art peculiar and charming, which 
Venice has stolen from the East while putting 
at the same time her own stamp and impress 
upon it.” 

The chapter on the architecture of Venice 
naturally begins with Torcello, which is rather 
inadequately illustrated, considering its unique 
interest, and the author proceeds then to discuss 
St. Mark’s, and the extent and degree of its 
Oriental connexion in regard to style. He 
notices some objections to the theory that some 
of the work was done by Byzantine hands, but 
conclades, as is inevitable in the face of many 
of the details of the church, that Byzantine taste, 
at least, if not Byzantine workmen, must have 
largely influenced the work. 

The crypt of St. Mark, of which we reproduce 
the illastration, is, we believe, not often visited- 
It ia more distinctly Eastern than any other 
part of the building, and dates, according to 
M., Yriarte, from the ninth century, and its close 
connexion with Byzantine architecture is 
obvious in the style of the capitals, though 
the vaulting approaches more to Gothic 
character. The commencement of the work is 
attributed to the Doge Partecipazio, in 829, and 
he left directions to his son Giovanni, who suc- 
ceeded him in his office, to place in the crypt the 
remains of St. Mark, brought about that time 
from Constantinople by Bono, tribune of Mala- 
moceo, and by Rustico dw Torcello. As the 
crypt is below the level of the lagune, it became 
gradually inundated with water, and for a long 
period all celebration of service in it was con- 
sequently abandoned. In 1563 there was an 
attempt at restoration, which ended in nothing ; 
and in 1604 it was determined to raise the 
images of the saints that adorned the altar 
which were then under water, but which were 
successfully recovered, and deposited in the 
treasury of the church. 

Up to 1800 all attempt at restoration was 
abandoned, but towards that time, in making 
gome repairs to the high altar of the church, it 
was found necessary to strengthen the sub- 
structure on which it rested, and it was in doing 
this that the crescent of the patron saint of 
Venice was discovered (in 1811). Up to 1866 the 
floor of the crypt was still under water, but at 





length the engineers, MM. Medana and Milesi, 
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centrived successfaliy to render the crypt 
wa'ertizght by a specially-prepared cement. 
They opened means of ventilation to keep the 
a'r circalatinz in the crypt, and it is now easily 
eccessible, and is one of the most interesting of 
encient remains to be seen in Venice.* 

Of the smaller illustrations of details of 
early Venetian architectare given in the book, 
we select three. The first the piece of 
two 


representing 
is 


from a font, which 





of a palace on the Grand Canal. The connexion 
of Venice with the East is again significantly 
indicated by this emblematic sculpture, which is 
found in nearly the same form at St. Sophis, at 
the church of the Theotocoe, and also at St. 
Vitale, at Ravenna, an edifice always recognised 
as distinctly Byzantine in ite style and detail. 
The accompanying illostration of one of the 
capitals from Torcello, that centre of so much 
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architectural history, is a remarkable arid un- 
usaal instance of the blending of Clarsic and 
Gothic feeling in detail; the form of the Classic 
acant hus-leaf being still preserved, but used with 
something of the freedom snd natural growth 
which characterise Gothic foliage. The other 
capital is a very elegant and beautiful example 
of a Romanesque type from the building called 





the House of tke Apostles; a type still retaining 
clear traces of its Classic origin, and suggesting 
® mode of treatment and outline which might 
even now be further developed into something 
new and original, as well as suitable, in the 
design of capitals. 

The Gothic period of civil architecture in 
Venice is well illustrated. Some few of the 
illustrations have appeared in previous years in 
our pages; all refer to buildings well known. 
Renaiseance architecture at Venice forms the 
subject of a separate chapter, which, we may 





we" Ep ag-= ponaet re gee criticism on, the architec. 
ure of the main church of §t. Mark will be i 
Builder, vol, xxvii., pp. 37 and 77. Ms i da: 


oO by 
Wallis’s picture of a sailor show 
to two Venetian senators, which 
at the Royal Academy under the title “ From 
Naxos,” and is given aren gt ony oe are as we 
notice, any recognition ist or allusion 
eg rap te The author observes that the very 
west, which 
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hich belongs 

forms of the Italian Renaissance 
Florence and Rome, and, elegant as it is, is a 
somewhat weak building wsthetically, as it tarned 
out to be practically. But in such a building as 
the Spinelli Palace we see the most charming 
and effective combination of Classic refinement 
with Gothic playfulness and variety, illastrated 
again in the Palazzo Dario and the Casa Giu- 
detti. No form of wiadow has been more copied, 
and seems more constantly satisfac to the 
eye and the jadgment, than that in which, in the 
Spinelli Palace, the idea of Gothic tracery was 
carried out with a Classic treatment; and one 
may well be disposed to ask, why the mere com- 
pliment of bare imitation has been paid to this 
form of window design; why no one has tried 
to work out from this hint Claszic traceried 
windows with the same elaboration and richness 
which characterises Gothic tracery. There is, in 
fact, quite a mine of hints for original treatment, 
not yet developed or worked out, in this quasi. 
Gothic Renaissance of Venice, the charm of 
which even constant repetition has hardly 
availed to obliterate, and which might well 
farnish the ground-work and suggestion for a 
great deal of novel design, eminently suited both 
to the requirements and climate of the modern 
cities of northern and western Europe. 

Under the chapter on sculpture comes a good 
deal that might, from our point of view, be put 
under the head of architecture; architectural 
decorative design, at least. M. Yriarte draws 
attention to the special form which sculpture so 
largely assumes in Venice, that of mural monu. 
ments in churches. As a typical example of 
these he refers to Leopardi’s tomb of the Doge 
Vendramini; and we give his illustration of 


and may append the author’s remarks there. 
upon. ‘ 
“The sepulchral monument of the Doge Ven- 


dramini, in the church of 8S. Giovanni e/| and 


Paolo, opens admirably the series of works of 
this kind, which we may class as belonging to 
the Renaissance. The work is that of i, 
who lived towards the close of the fifteenth 
centary, and was already at that time in the fall 
plenitude of his talent. This same Leopardi 
was & worker in metal (fondeur) ? it is to him 
that we owe the admirable bases of the masts 
which rise before the portal of St. Mark’s, and 
carry the standards of the Republic. A distinctive 
element in the Renaissance period is this multi. 
plicity of talent among the artists; this one was 
professedly a metal-founder, since it is to him 
that we owe the execution of the celebrated 
statue of Colleoni in the Piazza Giovanni ¢ 
Paolo, designed by the famous Andrea Verocchio ; 
nevertheless, though a practical workman, be 
showed himself great enough as an artist to 
be able to claim, both as his composition and 
execution, the famous candelabra of the Aca- 
demy; the tomb of Vendramini, which is no 
mere sepulchre, but a monument complete in 
all its conception and distribution ; the direction 





of the construction of 8. Justinia at Padua; and 
® considerable number of works demanding at 
once the knowledge of the architect, sculptor, 
and painter, without taking into account his 
practical acquiremente. At the same time that 
he cast the Colleoni horse, he soulptured the 
exquisite pedestal upon which it stands, 
and fiery; and neither the Lombardi, nor 
mesco, nor Antonio Rizzo, could go further than 
he in science of arrangement, taste in compo. 
sition, certainty of execution, and profound know- 
ledge of modelling.” 

“This faneral monument of the Doge Vendra- 
mini is one of the most pure in taste, perhaps, 
of all Venetian works of art; it has all the 








* See p. 239, 


this singularly elegant and appropriate design, | piece 
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are to be found our own Abbey, which, 
nevertheless, are not without a certain hi 
interest. 

The te devoted to the account 


press, and constitute a good summing-up, ina 
not too diffase form, of the main facts i 

the lives and works of artists with whom 
tener 80 perhaps France) is less familiar 
than wi Sathe dteecan Lanes real 
eminence. chapter on some par- 
ticulars about the celebrated chieftain Colleoni, 
whose statue he cast, are illustrated by a fac. 
simile of the portrait which forms the frontis- 
to his life, by Pietro Spino, and which is by 
far the best and most characteristic of all the 








France, and which, we are assured, find a large 
sale and @ profitable outlay, is certainly re- 
markable. Sach a work be an almost 
certain loss in this country, or would only be 
published by subscription. 

An % ed.— 
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CRYPT AT ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 








PROFESSOR E. M. BARRY ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, TWELFTH CENTURY. 


Last session, I asked you to give some 
consideration to the domestic architecture of the 
ancients, to their hearths and homes, and to 
the details of their every-day life. Fortunate] 
for us, there exist abundant materials for the 
study of this question in the ruins of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. We saw there how the 
Romans followed Greek precedents, although 
with important differences introduced by them- 
selves, both in ornamentation and construction ; 
Pompeii being indeed almost a Grecian city, 
having been originally founded by colonists from 
Greece. This circumstance does not, 
howevér, wholly account for the of 
Greek traditions to be seen in the ruined cities, 
for the plan of the houses there adopted was 
common with the Romans in every part of their 
extended empire, and was not without influence, 
as we may hereafter have occasion to recognise, in 
the far-away land of the then savage Britons. 

When we come upon the traces of 
work in these islands, we find that the 


whioh di all their life, whether public 
or private. Here, at the extremity of their vast 
nisation, the pulse may have beaten feebly, 


amongst 

effects of that wonderful civilisation which 

do much, but not all; which could inculcate the 
virtues of the fot and the citizen, but which 
needed the vivifying influence of a faith to 
Sener canes deste Gala euabeeoh ont 
architectural. 

The later Roman did not adopt forms from 
his conqaered enemies. He rather imposed bis 
own upon them ; and this, not only in regard to 
details, but also as to principles of design. He 
followed Greece indeed, but he added ideas of 


‘uns ae sees delivered at the Royal Academy on 





Y| semicircular ends, or apses, which proved the 





his own, and had imperfect sympathy with the 
beantifal execution, and the fastidious delicacy of 


refinement in which the Greek architects de- | 


lighted. With the semicircular arch came the 
frequent use of curved and circular forms in the 


plans and sections of buildings. Thus, the| 


Basilicas, as you are aware, had frequently 


forerunners of the choirs and chancels in Christian 
churches. In the splendid ruin at Rome, known 
as the Temple of Peace, you farther see in its 
curved and vaulted roofs the application of the 
arch to the transverse sections of such buildings. 
Tbe perfection of the application of this principle 
was, of course, the dome, the crowning glory of 
Classic architecture. The Romans, while starting 
from Greek art, added to its forms, changed its 
decoration, and which, gaining freedom, lost in 
purity of taste, The use of the arch enabled 
them to exercise greater boldness in construc- 
tion, and the massive ruins of their baths, 
aquedacts, and public works, have jastly excited 
the admiration of succeeding ages. 

The decay of Roman architecture was sudden 
and complete; and when we take leave of 
Pompeii, and of the tawdry finery of the debased 
and falling empire, we come upon a period of 
pause and interregnum, out of which issued the 
glories of Mediseval art. 

In prosecuting our inquiries into Medizoval at, 
and comparing it with its Roman precursor, it 
must be remembered that in the case of Pompeii 
and other ruins, we have examples of a far 
older civilisation than that of the twelfth 
century, which we are about to discuss. Pompeii 
was destroyed as early as A.D. 79, and it is in. 
teresting to trace in its remains principles of 
design and arrangement which we shall come 
upon elsewhere in our investigations of the archi- 
tectural works ofthe Goths. Thus, the atriam, 
the distinguishing feature of the Roman house, 
foreshadowed, in some respects, the hall of 
northern climes. Here, as in a publio place, 
the Roman Patrician received his ts, 
and transacted business. Around it were 
grouped the cubicula, or separate bedrooms, 
the private ‘apartments, and the women’s 
chambers, an arrangement far in advance 
of the domestic provisions of the Saxons 
and Normans in this country. Although, in the 


| manners had led to profusion and extravagance, 
| the Roman gentleman had, at least, inherited 
maxims of moderation and frugality, and his 
domestic arrangements give no indication of the 
rough and profuse hospitality which prevailed in 
Mediwval times. The atrium might serve many 
of the same purposes as a Gothic hall, bat the 
modest dining-room of a Roman house, with its 
triclinia for a few friends, or members of the 
family, bore no resemblance to the Gothic 
banqueting-room, with its roaring fire, its waseai! 
bowls, and its miscellaneous assemblage of 
roysterers. He had, moreover, no reason to 
surround himself with walls and battlements, or 
to keep bands of armed retainers in his train. 
A free citizen of a free country, he reaped the 
advantages of a settled Government and well- 
ordered system of public affairs, in which it was 
his right to take part. 

All the circumstances of the life of the day 
have left their effects on the architecture of 
Pompeii, as I attempted to describe to you last 
year. We eaw then how much the Romans lived 
in public, in their temples, in the Forum, the 
basilicas, the theatres, and the. public bathe, 
noting, at the same time, the spirit of cruelty 
which lurked beneath the varnished surface of 
Latin civilisation. This was the spirit which 
delighted in the sufferings of gladiators, and 
stained tbe arena of many an amphitheatre 
with the blood of Christian martyrs. It was 
one of the many signs that the olden glories of 
Rome were gone, and that the time was come for 
@ pew and purer system. This was arrived at, 
as you know, throngh bloodshed and disaster. 
The barbarians who conquered the great empire 
of the world were no gentle reformers, but they 
nevertheless laid the foundations of mighty and 
beneficent changes, the consequences of which 
are even now scarcely exhausted. I only claim 
your attention, now, for a small part of these 
changes, as they have affected architecture ; but 
I purpose to ask you to continue the inquiry 
which I initiated last year, into the domestic 
architecture of our ancestors. 

Leaving, therefore, the works of the Greeks 
and Romans, we shall turn our attention to our 
own country, and endeavour to trace the various 
steps which were taken by our forefathers to 
provide themselves with handsome and com. 





later days of the Roman Empire, corruption of 


fortable dwellings. Thisinquiry is not unattended 
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with difficulty. Mr. Parker, in his admirable 
works on domestic architecture, has brought 
together a mass of valuable information, of which 
I shall gladly avail myself ; but we cannot expect 
to find as many materials for our present purpose 
as those which exist so richly around us, in con- 
nexion with eeclesiastical architecture. This 
branch of thee yoonrnlagg: Ay scores 
of late that it may, perhaps, desirable 
to leave it for awhile, and tare our attention 


to the less interesting questions 
which T have indvoated. The study of domestic 
architecture has, indeed, as suggested in my 


introductory remarks, @ special interest in 


these days, when the spread of manufactures | i 


has led to the aggregation of multitudes in our 
xreat towns and hives of industry. We recognise, 
as one of the chief problems of our time, the 
argent necessity of providing healthy homes for 
the people. Can be done to bring to 
bear upon those the of beau 

This is the diffioulty with which artists have to 
contend, and we cannot get from our 
predecessors any absolute instruction on the sub- 
ject, we may, at least, endeavour to profit by 
their experience ; to study the principles on 
which they worked; and to cons 

they may not serve as lights to 

that we are to suppose 


history 
to bear upon them the freedom from prejudice, 
the patience, and the common sense which, with 
the stores of information now at our command, 
we in the nineteenth century, are bound to 
cultivate. 

We find at the outset of our investigation that 
the Romans certainly did not bring these 
qualities to bear on their domestic architecture 
in this country; for, as far as we can tell, 
the plans of their dwellings here did not 
materially differ from those in Italy. These, 
again, were almost copied, as we have 
seen, from Greek plans, suitable only for a hot 
and dry climate. Even in Italy such an imitation 
must have led to inconveniences, and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine anything more uncomfortable, 
in a northern climate, than a Greco-Roman 
house, transplanted from the banks of the 
Tlyesus or the Tiber. Take, for example, 
that important part of it, the atrium, to 
which I have just referred. This was open, 
as a rule, though often temporarily protected, 
and sometimes, but rarely, crowned with a per- 
manent roof. Necessity must have prescribed 
the latter arrangement for. dwellings in this 
country ; but, in other respects, the distribution 
of parts, which the Romans had reduced to a 
system, was the same here as in other parts of 
their empire. The atrium, when covered in, 
and lighted by a clearstory, or by windows, may 
be regarded as the type of the hall, which 
became a feature in all considerable buildings in 
Mediwval times. The Gothic architects at first 
adopted the simplicity of construction in their 
works generally, which was a characteristic of 
Roman work. With a freer run of the arch, 
came, later on, a boldness of construction 
which the Romans never approached, a 
freedom, which was, indeed, sometimes in- 
dulged in at the cost of solidity. Wherever 
we find traces of Roman modes of building, in 
this country, they are of a substantial character. 
The mortar, used very plentifully, and often 
combined with pebbles and small bricks as con- 
crete, deserves special notice, as being the fore- 
runner of a system of building now much used 
by engineers in those vast works which are 
entrusted to them, which may rival the colossal 
achievements of the Romans themselves. The 
qualities of concrete, the limits of its useful 
application for building houses, and the right 
method of treating it architecturally, are 
questions which the young architect will do 
well to study. The Romans obviously had 
great confidence in their mortar and concrete ; 
they did not practise the art of moulding brick- 
work, and employed bricks, or rather tiles, but 
seldom in any great architectural work. The 
Roman brick, as we term it, is more like a paving 
tile than a brick, and is not more than an inch, 
or an inch and a half, in thickness. You will find 
itin most Roman works, and inagreat many Anglo. 
Saxon and Norman examples erected during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The materials 
used were much the same as at present, with the 
exception, of course, of what I may call the 
engineering development of iron, which it has 
been reserved for us to witness. Apart from 
this addition, the scierce of building has scarcely 


the modern builders have little to boast of. 

Wo fed to Banos ond Korma Meee manrnrs; 
plasterwork, timber, iron, lead, bricks, ; 
though sparingly, glass. Some of these materials 


were need ia Shale shaplens Sevan, bet By © pe 


tury. more solid constractions of masonry 
were at first ~eserved for important public 
works, such as castles and minsters, as, for 
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cations, th the 
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the presence 
materials in buildings 
oo tee ee — 
carriage of heavy articles m ve 
costly and difficult, and our forefathers 
fore, very good reasons for treating the 
works about them as quarries. It was 
the original stractare of the church 
of St. Alban was built from the remains 
the ancient city of Verulamium, The — 
houses were less fortunate. For them 
pense of durable materials was too 
the people had to live in huts of orm 
covered with reeds, thatch, or shingle. In 


fie 
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thanes, 
whom they clustered, and with whom they lived. 
The thane lived in a semi- state, and 
not only shared his table with his 
but even his sleeping-apartment. The hall, 
from its importance in the dwelling, gave the 


successor of the covered Roman atrium, and, 
like it, was the central feature of the house. In 
it the lord and his dependents took their meals 
by day and their sleep by night. The master 
had, indeed, sometimes an apartment of his own, 
but even this was often shared by him with his 
principal retainers, Chimneys there were none, 
and when there was a fire it was lighted in the 
middle of the hall, and the smoke was left to find 
its way through a hole in the roof, or by other 
openings as best it could. 

It was by slow degrees that these simple 
arrangements were improved. Houses were 
used for protection from the weather,—not as 
homes in anything like our sense of the word. 
They were the results of the simple requirements 
of a rough and bardy population, living much out 
of doors, and given to war and sports. 

At the time of the conquest of Britain by the 
Romans, there is no reason to doubt that the 
latter found in these islands a race of active and 


skilled in all warlike exercises. Some have 
thought that the introduction by the conquerors 
of luxurious manners and habits tended to 
enervate the Britons, and so to incapacitate them 
from maintaining their freedom in their subse- 
quent struggles with other invaders. There is 
little doubt, however, that a taste for 
field sports and manly pursuits has always pre- 
vailed in this country. Rowing, swimming, 
archery, hunting, wrestling, and such like 
pastimes, were common, and we have recorded, 
in one case, the following boast of a Saxon 
thane, named Kolson. “I know,” he says, 
“how to play at chess; I can ve Runic 
letters ; I am e at my book; I know how 
to handle the tools of the smith; I can traverse 
the snow in skates of wood; I excel in shooting 
with the bow ; I use the oar with facility ; I can 
sing to the harp; and I compose verses.” It is 
not to be supposed, indeed, that such a list of 
accomplishments was common; but such a 
chronicle may serve to indicate to us what was 
the ideal aimed at in the education of a Saxon 
nobleman. His followers would naturally emu- 
late his prowess in the sports of the field, though 
they would have no chance of imitating him in 
his knowledge of letters and other softer 
accomplishments, 

From their simple mode of life, the Saxons 
did not expect elaborate provision for their com- 
forts. They gathered around their lords, and 


were easily contented with food and shelter. The | po 


houses of the time were, therefore, of correspond. 





ing simplicity. From the perishable nature of 


name to the whole structure. It was the direct | plan 


vigorous people, well inured to hardship, and |i 






advanced from the days of the Ptolemies, and 


we can determine their architectural character. 
re an ecbos tn tnapiy take impotence by 
pe K may, therefore, have 
been occasionally carved tations 
the animals, and potas with which 
a the sports of the field, 
these may also have been painted and gilt, 
with a certain rude magnificence. from 
enemies would also grace the “hall,” and en. 
courage the armed retinue of the lord. 
Gradually, as time went on, the 
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only. There may have been exceptions i 

i ee cae 
an story we ’ y ities ; 
Sis cee comapnatent was unusual, and it was not 
until the twelfth century that it became common 
in English houses. We then find the buildings 
ned of a rectangalar form, longer one way 
than the other, and divided into two separate 
stories by a floor. The upper story was the hall, 
and the room under it was vaulted, and ap. 
proached by a different entrance. The stairs to 
the upper were, in early examples, 
arranged in flights outside the building. After. 
wards the stairs were covered, and some of 
you may know the beantifal staircase at Can- 
terbury of this descrption, Attached to the 
hall, and behind the dais, was the principal 
chamber, which was called “ solar,” or “ sollere,” 
@ name supposed to be derived from “ sola- 
rium,” the word used by the Romans for the 


so as to form a stone seat; and when the wall 
was thick enough, double seats were contrived 
transversely, as is shown by one of the diagrams 
before you in the case of Aydon Castle. 

In passing from Saxon to Norman work we 
find a gradual transition. The general distri- 


fications, an embattled wall surrounding their 
homesteads beiny tie usual mode of 

protection of this nation. The Normans, how- 
ever, soon indicated the nature of their tenure 
of the country by the erection of strong fortresses, 
with towers, walls, and gateways, recalling the 
structures of their own country, rich in all the 


castles nothing was neglected to give them 
strength, so as to enable them to stand a siege, 
whether they 





examples 
chimneys of good design, and even mangers for 
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but the style was the same. Asa 
almost any relics that are left to us. 
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style of design, and used it for all purposes. The 
building to be erected might be a palace, or a 
barn; a church, a castle, or a dwelling-house. It 
might be plain or decorated ; dignified or severe; 

consequence, 
we are able to recognise the work of the time, by 


We have seen that the Normans followed the 








and numerous instances exist of the wall arcades, 
which sometimes served also as shallow niches. 


in common with ne work. 


late Norman groining, carried out by a French. 
man, William of Sens, who was, of course, well 
acquainted with the more frequent arched roofa 
of his own country. A beaatifal feature in 
In| Norman buildings was introduced by the con- 
straction of arcades, sometimes complete, bat 
often applied to the walls, so as to form a 
surface decoration. We have a good example of 
the perfect arcade in the staircase at Canter. 
bury, to which reference has already been made, 


Corbel courses, with intersecting arches, are 
often to be met with, and are once more a feature 


As the style advanced, the decorations in. 


b gave richness of effect to the 
portions of the building in which they were 
used. This richness was enhanced by the con- 
trast with the simplicity and general plain. 
ness which atill characterised the great 
masses of the structures built by the Nor- 
mans. The large plain spaces of the walls 
were enriched by surface decoration, consisting 
of diapers and interlaced patterns of much 
beauty, and round panels or bosses were em- 
ployed, to add a further ornament in the jambs 
of recesses ‘and the soffits of arches. The 
earliest designs of rough zig-zags, with diagonal 
and rectangular ornaments, were such as 
could be executed by masons with little skill, 
and by the use of the axe. The later work 
would tax the chisel of the advanced workman. 
The columns had capitals of a peculiar character, 
with a square abacus. The section of this 
member was almost uniform, and is composed of 
a large hollow, with a broad fillet above it. 
Between the fillet and the hollow there is often a 
little sunk channel, which is a common sign of 
Norman work, and gives to this apparently 
very simple moulding a certain piquancy of 
effect. The rough and early ornament was 
generally shallow, but afterwards we find details 
more elaborate, and carved with great effect of 
deep undercutting. You are, doubtless, familiar 
with the ordinary type of Norman capitals, 
which has been called scolloped, from its resem- 
blance to a scollop-shell; bat this is only one 
form of those commonly used. In others, we 
find, again, traces of the origin of the style in 
the obvions imitation, in a manner more or 






























rare, and the | simple, and such as could be easily worked. The 
Norman influence retained throughout the | columns were of great size when they were used 
country its hardly.won predominance, At/to support arches, although the attached ehafts 
Windsor, Rochester, Norwich, Pevensey, and|to doorways, windows, and arcades were of 
many other you may find specimens of | moderate dimensions. The arches were semi- 
the work of this time, illustrating the military | circular, of plain mouldings, or even with 
members plain on plan, with square angles. The 
In respect of domestio work, we find the | doorways were often deeply recessed, and very 
hall continuing to dominate the plan. It was | effective, with attached shafts, and bold mould- 
the general living-room as before, and the oocu- | ings, sometimes highly enriched. In the orna- 
pante often slept in it, Adjacent chambers gave, | ments of the latter, the Romanesque influence 
in important cases, the additional convenience of | may be clearly traced. 
separate sleeping-apartments. The Latin of the; The same remark applies to the arrangement 
period gave the title of “aula” to the great|of the windows when anything more ambitious 
room, and the palace of the s>vereign was known | than a single light was attempted. In such cases, 
as “aula regis.” By the French, the room was | the mullion and tracery of future days were pre- 
styled “salle,” and the Romans naturlly | figured by the arrangement of a double arch 
brought this designation with them. From | springing from a central shaft, with capital and 
these names, the transition is easy to our own | base of its own, just as we see it in the Roman. 
word “hall,” which in time came to be applied | esque and Gothic architecture of Italy. In the 
not only to the room, but to the house | latter, the columns are frequently twisted, and 
itself of an English or gentleman. As | sometimes decorated with shallow flutings. The 
you are aware, it still remains the rule in many | same method of ornamentation is found in 
parts of the country, as, for instance, in Lanca. | Norman work, in which the large columns often 
shire and Cheshire, where every country-house, of | have their surface ornamented with flatings of a 
any pretensions to importance, is termed a “hall.” | similar character, in zigzag or spiral lines. The 
The halls of later times were often of great | zigzag ornaments of various kinds in which the 
magnificence, and were sometimes on a grand | Norman architects delighted, may also be traced 
scale, as at Westminster. The roof was fre. | toa similar source. These zigzag enrichments 


quently su 

these supports were in the centre, and su 
the ridge of the roof. More 
ever, they were placed at the 
aisle or aisles to the great room. The kitchen 


, adding an | Oollege-green, at Bristol. 






were 
appear a natural 


whole, and indulged in similar achievements, | circular columns of early days. 


dinner was taken across to the through the | plain and sturdy Norman columns, and it may 
open air, In some buildings the kitchen and | be doubted if the refinements of later days, with 
buttery adjoined the hall, much as we now | their clusters of numerous vertical chafte, some- 
see them in the of Oxford and | times with carved mouldings between them, did 
Cambridge. In such cases there was often a/ not involve some compromise of principle. 
vestibule, or entrance cortidor, cut off from the{ The early Norman arches were semicircular, 
screen, according to the arrangement | sometimes a little stilted, but never pointed, 
which is still familiar to us in those examples.| except when they intersected, and until the 
The kitchen and buttery would thas open into/ transition to Barly English had begun. They 
the vestibale, and the inconvenience of carrying | were of moderate dimensions, and resting, as 
the dinner through the open air was avoided. they did, on massive walls and pillars, were not 
The plans above described were, as far as we/|calculeted to exercise that destructive thrust 
know, the usnal arrangements of the domestic | upon the jbuilding which so often deranged the 
buildings of the Normans. The hall of the} plans of succeeding architects. 
sovereign differed in magnitude, rather than in| Norman buildings have, however, suffered from 
general design, from the manor-house of his| defective construction of the apparently solid 
lords and vassals. Some halls were, of course, | walls, which are often built of rubble, and only 
more magnificent in adornment than others, but| cased with stone. In some cases algo, as at 
all seem to have had the same essential features, | Peterborough Cathedral, the abutments have 
and the type, thas adopted, has influenced the} been insufficient, and the thrust of the arches 
plans of our ao houses daring the succeed. | has proved too great for portions of the walls. 
ing centuries. great hall is now, indeed, the | In the case of abutments, the science of building 
laxury of the rich, in modern domestic buildings, | was not far advanced, and the Norman archi- 
but this arises from the love of privacy which | tects relied little on buttresses, which were 


by poste of wood, or by | are often of great beauty, and sometimes of great 
colamns and arches of stone. In certain cases, | complexity, being so arranged as to interlace 

in with one another in a very complicated manner, 
uently, how. | as may be seen, for example, in the archway on 















The large colamns, from being circular or 
was in a separate building, often detached. The | polygonal on plan, became gradually clustered, 
culi arrangements were not elaborate, and | with more or less elaboration, thus paving the 

0 ohes performed in the open air. This will | way for one of the most graceful features of the 
t for the rough | succeeding styles of Gothic art. There is, I 
, which piqued iteelf on roasting oxen | think, a special beauty, however, in the plain 
It is essential 
remarkable rather for magnitude than delicacy. | in a colamn that it should not only be adequate 
A courtyard separated the kitchen from the hall. | in fact, but also obviously sufficient for the due 
Around it were grouped the subsidiary apart- | performance of its duty, which is to support a 
ments, for larder, buttery, care &o., and the | weight. This office was well discharged by the 


sequent preference of comfort and convenience, 
to the ruder, if more stately, arrangements of 


any | decorative cons 


broad, and of small projection, often resembling 
pilasters rather than buttresses, and here re. 
calling once more the Italian type of work, The 
boldly-projecting bugtrees, with its wealth of 
of arch and pinnacle, 


and contrast greatly with the earliest and 
simplest form, known as the cushion capital, 
which is developed from a square block, by 
cutting and rounding off its lower corners. 

The base mouldings were plain and severe. 
Sometimes an imitation of the Tuscan and Attic 
bases of Norman times is evident. They are 
usually placed on a plinth, or sub-base, which 
serves @ constructional nse, and adds to the 
apparent solidity of the columns or piers. The 
latter often supported wooden roofs, for Norman 
vaults and groinings are not found until the 
style was far advanced. The barrel vault was 
naturally the first form used. It came naturally 
from the employment of the arch in windows and 
doorways, which, with their deep recesses, are, in 
fact, specimens themselves of barrel vaulting. 
The addition of flat-arched ribs soon followed, 
and then a plain mode of groining without ribs. 
Ultimately the latter feature was introduced, and 
from diagonal ribs the step was not long or diffi- 
cult to the employment of the pointed arch. 

Arched vaults, however, of great span are not 
found in Early Norman work, and where the 
width was considerable a wooden roof, and ceiling 
were employed, as at Peterborough Cathedral. 
Sach ceilings were intended to be painted, and 
at Peterborough we see the original design care- 
fally restored. However interesting such decora- 
tion may be in an archwological sense, it must 
he confessed that it is very inferior to even the 
simplest form of vaulting, and it appears to be 
especially unsatisfactory when considered with 
reference to the plainness of the work below, 
the massive piers and arches of which would 
seem to be justified only by the necessity for 
supporting a roof equally solid in character. 

In the later examples of Norman architecture, 
the intersecting arcades of which I have before 


less skilful, according to circumstances, of 
the volute in the Ionic, and sueceeding styles 
of Classical architecture, This feature is very 
clearly seen in the very beautiful capitals 
in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, and 
here may be found a further reminiscence of the 
Roman capital, in the cutting off of the angles 
of the abacus. These capitals are, however, of 
so late a style aa to be properly called Transi- 
tional, rather than Norman. They sre among 
the richest examples of this important feature, 
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Spoken, became common. The two semicircles 
Cutting each other prodaced an acately-pointed 
arch. The ribs of the vaults developed a similar 
form, and the pointed arch, with its almost 
boundless facilities for elaboration, became an 
accepted fact in Eoglish Medimval architecture. 
The carver's chisel was freely used, and soulp- 
tared decorations became frequent. Round and 
pointed arches were found in the same building ; 
the tooth ornament made its appearance, 
everything was ripe for a new transition. We 
will, therefore, leave at this point the desorip- 
tion of the peculiarities of Norman work. I hope 
it has been sufficient to enable you to apply it in 
practice, so as to distinguish Norman details 
from those of later times, further allusion to 
which I will defer till a fature occasion. 

For examples of the various details which I have 
endeavoured to explain to you,I have referred, 
in some instances, to ecclesiastical buildings, as 
being the most important and best preserved 
specimens of the style which are left to us. 
They apply, however, to all buildings of the 
period, to a greater or less degree. Ina those of 
the Saxon era, erected before the Conquest, we 
find also some marked peculiarities, which may 
be now further mentioned. One of them relates 
to the manuer of constructing masonry at the 
angles of the buildings, by the introdaction of 
long and short stones alternately, the walls them- 
selves being constructed of small stones roughly 
shaped. This has been called “long and short 
work,” and is not to be recommended as good 
masonry. It is, indeed, so much at variance 
with the tradition of the oraft that some archzo- 
logists have supposed that it was introduced by 
men familiar with the plane, rather than the 
ma!let and chisel ; and as the Saxons were, as we 
know, well accustomed to wooden constraction, 
this long and short masonry has been stigmatised 

as “ carpenters’ work.” 

Another peculiarity is found in the baluster- 
like form of shaft introduced in windows and 
arcades. There is a good specimen of this 
feature in the tower window at Earl’s Barton, in 
Northamptonshire. The shaft is here obviouely 
taken from a balaster, probably of Roman origin, 
and would also be more appropriate for a wooden 
construction than for a building of stone. 

The changes which the Conquest introduced 
brought about the Norman etyle of building, and 
the circumstance that the change was complete, 
though gradual, seems to show that everything 
was ripe for such @ consummation, and that the 
so-called Saxon architecture had served its day. 
We know that our forefathers had little of that 
respect for antiquity which most of us at least 
profess to feel. Although recognising precedent, 
they were fully persuaded that they were ad- 
vancing and gradually improving upon the forms 
of the past; they had, therefore, no scruple in 
destroying the latter to make way for newer 
constructions of their own. Thanks to greatness 
of scale and to solidity of work, we possess 
numerous remains of Norman buildings, for they 
have not proved easy to be pulled down, and 
are too large in their parts to be easily adapted 
to the lighter and more elaborate architecture of 
succeeding times. At Winchester, a not very 
successful attempt was made to case the Norman 
piers with moulded stonework of a later date. 
The effect was heavy, and not such as to 
encourage similar operations. The work, how. 
ever, is interesting as showing the daring spirit 
of those days in matters architectaral. 

We have at Lincoln some considerable remains 
of domestio work in the buildings known as Bt. 
Mary’e Guild, or John o’Gaunt’s Stables, and 
the Jew’s House. Both of these buildings are 
interesting, and deserve some explanation. The 
former is the more extensive, but is modernised 
by the addition of a later roof. It a 

handsome cornice, and bas the flat pilaster-like 
buttresses, typical of Norman work. The er- 
trance doorway is decorated with ornaments of the 
later or Transitional period, and the windows are 
partly Norman, and partly Early English, in 
their details. There is adoorway of the square. 
headed trefoil form, and the windows are 
coupled together with a shaft between them. 
The bricks are of the thin tile-like description, 
which were used by the Romane, A fireplace, 
with a chimney, exists in the upper story. The 
back of it is formed of thin bricks, placed edye- 
wise. The whole presents to us a valuable 
example of Norman domestic work. 

Lincoln is rich in such remains, the most 
perfect of which is that already referred to as 
the Jew’s House. It is small, and has but two 
rooms, though others may have originally existed. 


and | itself has been modernised 


richness and characteristic desiga of the external 
ornamentation. We find in the latter many of the 
details which I have already pointed out to you, 
as illustrating the style of the time. There is 
first, the deeply-recessed doorway, with its 
shaft, and double zig-zag archivolt. The arch- 
way over the door is made use of in a curious 
manner to sapport the fireplace = oe 
bel to the upper story. mney 
se . The name of the 
Jew’s House may possibly be a misnomer, but if 
not, it is remarkable as being indicative of the 
position of the Jewish people in Eogland at thie 
time. It is ourious, therefore, that by tradition 
it should be ascribed to a member of the Jewish 
race, too often despised and ill-treated. They were, 
however, as we know, powerful at this period, as 
they have ever been, by the possession of wealth, 
although not daring to display the same too 
opevly. The cruel manner in which King John 
dealt with a Jew capitalist, by extracting his 
teeth until he yielded to extortion, has often 
been referred to. 

If the houee we are now discussing was in 
reality the dwelling of a member of the same 
ancient race, we may be sure he must have 
been a personage of wealth and importanee, for 
such houses were very rare in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the decorative character of its archi. 
tecture marks it out as an exceptional instance. 
The windows deserve attention, particularly 
the two.light window, with its double order of 
mouldings. We find here the characteristic 
shaft as a mullion, and the upper part of each 
light is made square, as is frequently the case 
with Norman openings. The small window with 
a trefoil head, and a pointed arched drip-stone 
or label, is no doubt a later addition, and the 
lower part of the elevation is altogether mo- 
dernised. The principal chamber was evidently 
on the first floor. roof above for the smoke. Regularly 

The peculiar treatment of the arched} door. | chimneys were not, however, unknown, as we 
way, aud chimney supported by it, is found in| ha i 
another house, near to the Jew’s House, so that 
it was probably a favourite expedient in the 
locality. We see by this interesting monument, 
first, how easily, and yet how faithfully, the 
Normans applied to domestic work the details 
with which we are familiar in their sacred 
buildings. We notice, secondly, that we are 
approaching the period when men began to dis- 
play some care for architectural beauty in their 
dwellings. We have left behind us the plain 
wooden hats of the Saxons, and are presented 
with a style of solid construction and decorated 
masonry. 

It must not, however, be supposed that such 
houses were common, for up to the time of 
Stephen, and even later, the domestic buildings 
of our towns were constructed of wood, and in 
London we know, from the destructive effects 
of the Great Fire, as late as in the reign of 
Charles II., that the wooden mode of building 
still existed, even at that comparatively recent 
date. The manicipal authorities, however, did 
their best to encourage the citizens to build in 
a more durable way, and asa precaution against 
a spread of fire, to use stone instead of 
w 


In the days of Richard I, certain definite 
regulations were laid down in this respect, and 
were contained in a document known as the 
“ Assize”’ of 1189, and published in Mr. Parker's 
work. In order to facilitate the change from 
wood to stone, we find various privileges ed | individuals in our large cities. We find every- 
to the improvers, one of which savours of con- | where that willingness to improve on the past, 
fiscation, for it provides,—“If any one would/ without wholly breaking with it, which, if 
build of stone, and his neighbour, through|common with our ancestors of the twelfth 
poverty, cannot, or perchance, will not, then he|century, is certainly not unknown to the 
shall yield unto him desiring to baild 3 fc. of his | Englishman of the nineteenth. 
land, and the other shall make a wall upon that 
land, at his own cost, 3 ft. thick and 16 ft. in 
height.” Party walls have been enormously 
increased in height since this was 
made, and it would have been well for the 
solidity and comfort of our houses if they had 
not, at the same time, decreased in thickness. 

The regalations of the “ Assize” refer in great 
detail to the erection of party walls, but they eay 
little about the fronts of the honses towards the 
streets. The materials for such fronts, there. 
fore, contianed to be chiefly of wood, as being 
cheaper than stone, and more convenient in 
refe-ence to the prevailing habit of gaining space 
in the upper stories, by projecting stori-s over 
the ground-floor shops or rooms. In spite of ali 
regulations improvement was slow, and destruc. 
tive fires frequent'y occurred. In London there 
was a serious outbreak in the reign of Stephen, 
and another in the reign of King John, in tve 




























































may be, with lead.” 

All ee honses which —— their 
neighbours causing danger from were 
to be pulled down by the aldermen and their 
assistants, and beforeevery house there was to 
be a tub, either of wood or stone, kept con. 
stantly fall of water. The removal of 
houses was not evidently thought a 
task, for every alderman was to be ab pan 
under pain of a fine, with “‘a proper 
nwo pene gan nag ine 
houses, or were to » ina 


B 


observed in the more important ecclesiastical 
buildings. Painting and gilding were employed 
for decoration, particularly in the capitals of 
columns; and some approach to external con. 
trast of colour was often obtained by the use of 

i and contrasted materials of 








dants of two lights each, 
The stonework of the east 
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The chief interest it possesses arises from the 





year 1212, After the latter event the rales, 
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RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 


versity), is known blications 
prin <i of th Berd 
historical know 


lately unearthed specimens of Greek art, chiefly 
archaic, of which little is at present known in 
England. 

The very interesting and vivid way in which 
the landscape of the Peloponnesus is sketched, 
and the connexion between the character of the 
country and of ite States and individual -inhabi. 
tants bt out, we must merely refer to in 
passing, jast observing that the author thinks, 
and gives good reasons for his opinion, that there 
is far more similarity between the modern and 
the ancient Greeks, in point of character, than 
ia generally supposed, and that the ancient 
Greeks, outside of the artistic faculty in which 
they were supreme, were by no means a people 
peculiarly noble or exalted in character; but 


the firat sight of the Acropolis and its ever- 
rye ruins. He had an early morning 
effect :— 


The subdued tone of yellow 
ancient marble is reduced by time 
notes as iog most beantifully 


is almost eliminated, one is inclined sometimes 
to question whether these yellow-stained marble 
rains were ever white, even as to the ground of 
the decoration; whether some stain was given 
to the whole stones of the structure similar to 
that which there is so much reason to think was 














“ Where all the the and the air are ex- 
ceedingly bright, we find jahabitente loseensing the 
brightness of dress and houses, as it were, to corre- 
ge with nature... .. We know that the colouring of 

quite of the same 


g—must bave been a splendid and appro- 

background,—s genial feature, in such a shy end 

with such costume. We must get accustomed to such 

combivations; we must dwell upon 
ood painters 


The that some of our painters should 
endeavour to realise such decorative scenes for 
us is @ good one ; it would be a great gain in our 
»erceptions as to the reality of Greek archi- 
tecture and ornament if we had another artist, 
equally gifted, to do for it what Mr. Alma 
Tadema has done for Roman art and life. Bat 
the painters would have to take up the subject 
more seriously than they have as yet done. At 
present the one or two eminent artists among us 
who seem to have a certain degree of preference 
for Greek subjects rarely touch architecture in 
their works, and when they do they invariably 
make blunders. 

The museums of Athens, small ‘and in some 


matter of inscriptions), now ‘contain some 
specimens of archaic sculpture which are of the 
most singular interest in reference to the origin 
and growth of Greekart. The illastration given 
(p. 61) of what Mr. Mahaffy believes to be the 
votive statue of Theseus sent by the Mara. 
thonians to Athens (mentioned by Pausanias), 
suggests a type of art so completely conven- 
tional and semi- rous as to open up, by 
itself, quite a train of thoughts and questions as 
to the first and the hical re- 
lations of the art which calminated under Phidias. 
The style of the figure, with its expressionless 


ity. | face, stiff modelling, and conventional hair, 


reminds us more of Assyrian art than of any- 
thing we are accustomed to connect with Greece. 
There are other specimens of archaic work to 
be found in the museums at Athens and else. 
where, equally significant as to the early history 
of Greek art. What we want, a’ the author ob- 
serves, is the link to connect these with the art 
of the Periclean age, which, as far as we have 
any testimony on record, might have sprung 
into life at once in fall glory, bat which we may 
be assured did not do so, but followed the course 


years | of development which is universal in art history. 


We have ourselves ventared on a theory which 


all | might lessen the difficulty.* 


Another class of remains touched upon and 
illustrated, is that to be found in the street of 
tombs in the outskirts of Athens, only recently 
discovered. One of these scul i 
stones is illustrated (p. 69), and is of extreme 
beauty of treatment and sentiment. It repre- 
sents a female figure standing, giving her hand, 
as if in farewell, to a man who is seated and 
looks up at her as he takes her hand; behind 
him stands a male figure with head pensively 


and other monuments on the same site leads the 


author to some admirable remarks on what he 
wellcalls the reserve of Greek art, which we com. 


or 
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speciality, no individuality, I had almost said, in 
the pictare. I feel no curiosity to inquire who 


these people were,—what were their names,— 


as | even what was their relationship to the deceased. 


For Iam perfectly satisfied with an ideal por- 
trait of the grief of parting,—a grief that comes 
to us all, and lays bitter hold on us at some 


f| season of life; and it is this universal sorrow,— 
{| this great common flaw in our lives,—which the 
other | Greek artist has brought before us, and which 


calls forth our deepest sympathy.” 

The author has here bit on the true aim and 
scope of ideal sculpture, so little understood at 
present. The chapter is well worth reading. 

In the course of his remarks on the more 
familiar ground of the Parthenon, Mr. Mahaffy 
suggests that there is the greatest possible dif- 
ference between the artistic merit of the metopes 
and of the other two sections of the sculpture, the 
pediments and the frieze of the cella. We are 
inclined to concur in this judgment; and his 
suggestion of the reason for it is worth con- 
sideration ; namely, that the metope sculptures 
were a repetition of the same kind of “ motive,” 
in couples of highly relieved figures in violent 
action, mainly with the object of architectural 
effect, and to relieve the squareness and straight- 
neas of the other members of the Doric frieze 
and architrave. This comparison will hold 
good, at all events, in regard to the pediment 
scalptares, which have an intellectual interest 
and meaning, of course, quite beyond that 
attaching to the metopes. But the conclusion is 
rather one-sided in respect to the frieze. That 
the style of the work in the frieze is more refined 
can hardly be questioned, but it can scarcely be 
said to have more significance or meaning than 
the m It is simply a translation into 
sculpture of the bare facts of the annual pro- 
cession. We looked for some remark on the 
fact, so peculiar and so alien from all our 
notions and practice in regard to sculpture, 
that this beautifally-executed work is merely 
@ reproduction, in the slightly conventionalised 
form of art, of what the people saw going on 
before them. We may realise the sort of rela- 
tion which this art had to fact and to real life, if 
we imagine the Houses of Parliament sculptured 
all roand with a succession of figures represent- 
ing the Royal procession on the way to open the 
session. If Sir Charles Barry had proposed such 
a decoration he would probably have been laughed 
at; yet a precisely similar proceeding is what 
produced some of the most beautifal of Greek 
seulpture. We do not say necessarily that 
because the Greeks did this we should do it; 
we do not even say that it was altogether the 
best use to make of such exquisite powers of 
execution, merely to repeat on the walls of the 
temple the model of the real procession which 
went roand it; only it should be realised what 
@ very practical and almost prosaic interest 
some of this work, which we look at with the 
reverence due to what is hallowed by time, may 
have had for those by whom, and for whom, it 
was execated. 

It would seem, from Mr. Mahaffy’s account, 
that the Greeks profess to feel very keenly the 
loss of the Parthenon sculptures, and talk habi- 
tually about expecticg England to return them 
before long. What real claim they have to such 
consideration may be deduced from the fact 
that the drums of the columns blown down by the 
explosion during the bombardment in 1687 have 
been left lying on the ground ever since, and 
not an attempt made to put them in their 
places, and that during Mr. Mahaffy’s visit he 
saw an Athenian gentleman practising with a 
pistol at one of the sculptured fragments in the 
theatre of Dionysus, his apparent object = 

i . Our 


of the sculpture was unquestionably 
carried out, that the finest parts of it were safe 
British Moseum,—until he went to study 
resh there on his return from Greece. 
confesses to having experienced a re- 

. “I found that these wonderful 
lost so terribly by being separated 
place,—they looked so unmeaning in 
room, away from their temple, their 
their lovely atmosphere,—that I 
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by the Greeks and the Turks.” It 
not to understand and sympathise 
feeling ; but, on the other band, if this 
s0, what would be left of them now P 


the interesting points in the subse- 
po are the accounts of a visit to the 
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Cheronean lion, or its fragments (which cer- 
tainly ought to be put together again before it 
is too late), and to Tiryns and Mycenw. The 
author found bees swarming around the up- 
turned head of the colossal lion, and the honey- 
comb between its teeth. “The old Hebrew story 
came fresh upon us, and we longed for the 
strength which tore the lion of old, to gather 
the limbs and heal the rents of his marble 
fellow.” Tiryns Mr. Mahaffy regards as having 
been an old fort rather than a town. It is 
curious to read that, in comparison with the 
Tiryns ruins, Mycens, with its wheel-tracks yet 
visible in the gateway, and the marks of the 
fastenings of the gates, “has quite a modern 
ap ” Theso-called Treasury of Atreus, 
which Mr. Mahaffy believes to have been 8 
tomb, suggests, of course comparisons between 
this and the analogous structures,—the raths of 
Ireland, one of which, at New Grange (County 
Meath), of which our readers have often heard, 
is compared in detail with the structure at 
Mycensw. The chapters on visits to Corinth and 
Argos are interesting, and contain some new 
suggestions; and the book is concluded with 
two short theoretic essays on the probable attri- 
butes of Greek painting and Greek music, which 
evince much thought and critical insight, and 
a thorough comprehension of the subjects in 
their historic and wsthetic It is, in 
short, rare to find a “book of travels” of this 
kind combining so happily an interesting and 
picturesque style with really valuable informa- 
tion and suggestions, and its perusal ought to do 
something to awaken a real interest in Greek 
art and its remains among the many English 
readers who have at present little comprehension 
of the subject, while those who are better in. 
formed will find not a few points placed in ¢ 

new and striking light. 








CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


Every one bas read with interest the an- 
nouncement recently made in the English papers 
to the effect that, through the beneficence of a 
well-known member of the medical profession, 
we shall soon see erected on the Thames Em. 
bankment the famous Cleopatra’s Needle, which 
has been so long our unclaimed property. 

The mention of the erection of an obelisk in 
London very naturally reminds us of the obelisk 
of Luxor, which forms so conspicuous a feature 
in the midst of the Place de la Conconde. 

Tt was at the period of Napoleon’s victories in 
Egypt, at the commencement of this century, 
that the idea was first proposed to transport to 
Paris some trophy of the campaign, but political 
events having prevented the execution of the 
project, it was not until thirty years later that 
the idea was again taken up. 

Numerous were the plans by which the two 
obelisks, standing on a portion of the ruins of 
ancient Thebes, were to be transported to Paris. 
At length the project of M. Lebas, an old pupil 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, was agreed upon, 
and accordingly, in March, 1831, the vessel, the 
Lougsor (so named from the village where stood 
the two obeliske in question), started from 
Toulon, and in due course of time arrived at 
Alexandria, and, after considerable difficulties in 
mounting the Nile as far as Thebes, the vessel 
anc off the Palace of Luxor. 

The first duty was to examine the monuments, 
and after having carefully cleared them from 
surrounding débris, it being found that one of 
the two obelisks was to the extent of 3 ft. smaller 
than the other,* M. Lebas immediately decided 
on taking this latter, as being in a better state 
of preservation. The next operation was the 
“ felling,” so to speak, of the 


necessity was an inclined 


| 


i plane wag ready; now commenced the 
lowering of the monolith. This was done by 
means of 4 simple cable, fastened to the upper 
portion of the casing of the obelisk, and fixed t: 
& very strong anchor at some 150 yards distance ; 
cable was retained on the opposite side by + 
mn tu on @ strong pivot. As for th. 
obelisk itself, at its base had been arfanged « 





* This was owing to the extreme difficulty of xtracting 
— ey. '—where the stone came from, 
wo such large blocks, which should be of the same size. 


more perfect i 
* | -difices of Athens and 


species of wooden ball and socket movement, 
which allowed of the mass turning in any direo- 
tion by the application of sufficient force. ; 
Everything prepared, eight men were put in 
charge of the cable, who lowered the monument 
slowly on to the inclined plane ready to receive 
it; for some two minutes the solid mass hung 
suspended in mid-air at an angle of 30°, 
aad then slowly sank down amidst the rapturous 
»pplause of a namerous crowd of spectators. 
Now commenced the operation of guia. 
the mass to the river’s bank, where the 
was awaiting its This was a matter of 
some little time, but, when at last arrived, the 
next question was how to get the obelisk into the 
vessel: by an ingenious process, the whole fore 
part of the ship was sawn off, thus opening up 
completely the hold; strong hawsers having 
been attached to the monument and passed out 


hauled fairly into the vessel, and the bows having 
been readjusted with minute care, all was ready 
for starting. 
customary season, and the Lougsor afloat, was 
tugged down the river to the Mediterranean; 
needless to follow its journey h the “ tide- 
leas sea,” or the stormy Bay of . The 
vessel arrived safely in France, and it having 
been determined to erect the obelisk on the Place 
de la Concorde, all that had to be done was to 
carry out the suggestion: here again M. Lebas’s 
sagacity overcame all difficulties. A pedestal 
of Brittany granite (weighing in itself some 


trouble, constructed on the Place de la Concorde,* 
it only remained to raise the obelisk ; again, the 
inclined plane was made use of, and the base of 
the huge monolith having, after many vicissitudes 
been raised to the level of the pedestal (some 
28 ft. high), the next difficulty consisted in 
hauling to an upright position the enormous 
weight. By again using the movable scaffolding, 
M. Lebas succeeded perfectly; for, having 
fastened a stout cable to the upper portion of 
the monument, the other end of which cable was 
attached to a beam moving on a pivot, and 
having passed through a pulley fastened to this 
beam another cable, one end of which was firmly 
anchored and the other connected with the 
wheel of a strong forty-horse power engine, on 
the first tarn of this machine, the beam beginning 
to describe on its pivot a quarter of a circle, 
dragged with it the enormous monolith. Amidst 
the unrepressed plaudits of the assembled thou- 
sands, gradually and slowly the massive block 
rose to a perpendicular position, and finally stood 
erect. t 

Thus on the 25th of October, 1836, in the 
presence of a large crowd, and under the auspices 
of Louis Philippe, the ancient relic, some thirty 
centuries old, was finally erected in the centre of 
the Place de la Concorde. 

When we think of the costly and complicated 
system adopted by Fontana (some three centuries 
before Lebas’s time), when the obelisk of St. 
Peter’s was erected, all praise is due to the sim- 
cm § and efficacy of the Frenchman’s inven- 
tion, 

The inscriptions of the obelisk of Paris recall 
the name and exploits of two kings, Rhamees II., 
who, it appears, caused the stone to be 
hewn from the quarries of Syene, and who 
transported the two obelisks to Thebes; and 
Sesostris the Great, Rhamsea’s brother, who 


ments. The reign of Rhamses II., whocommenced 
these obelisks, carries us back some 1,580 years 
before Christ. 


‘belisks in themselves, and we find a 
baie mecexial, and eupesinllp in thelr: woskstess- 
ship, which demands that they should stand 

pedestal are ved diagrams of the appa- 
atus used in the removal tal embarkation of the monu- 
‘ent and its final erection in Paris. 

+ In the early days of the Royal Institute of British 
— ts ogee of this wae operation, illus. 
ral m was ening meetings 
xy the condnenar of Gein “ 

¢ A joke exists in connexion with the great expense of 
this monument (80,000/,), Parisians, cost 





by the stern of the Lougsor, the obelisk was thus |' 


In due time the Nile rose at the | § 


20 tons) having been, after some considerable | ‘ 


erected, and thus terminated, the two monu. | po’ 
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ABCHITECTURE IN THE 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


the public of ite nature. 
server can hardly fail to note that the 
of the work differs in many respects 


useful, although, in rare instances, 
turrets have been constructed as 
features. As regards church architecture, the 
established religion being , there is 
much less regard paid to M 
than elsewhere, as no provision requires to be 
made for a ritualistic service, whereas in civic 
buildings, of a classical type, a more conservative 
tendency has been exhibited. 

The total number of works exhibited in the 
galleries is 1,016, and it is said that an equal 
number have been rejected. In such circum. 
stances we suspect that architectural dra 
would be received with somewhat of impatience, 
and we are informed that a considerable number, 
—some of them illustrating works of import. 
ance,—have been returned for want of space. 

Looking over the catalogue, we find only four 
architectural designs for churches (there are 
several water-colour drawings of old churches, 
to which we do not refer), and upon examining 
these we observe that they are each good examples 
of the modern Gothic . 

The “Church at Greenock” (evidently Epis- 
copal), of which Mr. R. Anderson gives both an 
exterior and interior view, displays no attempt 
at introducing anything new ; it ep aet par eng 
in re ho and unexceptionable as to detai pro. 


n. 
Mr. R. Thornton Shiells aims 
‘The Free Church at Leslie, Fife,” a 








france pounds 


them no less than four, 
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build up, would require as many more to change 
for another, which would decidedly recommend 
iteelf to unlearned people, although not likely to 
satisfy a pedantic professor. We need not throw 
our Homers and Virgils into the fire, and dismiss 
from our minds the beantiful conceite which 4in 
inspired a Phidias and a Praxiteles, and those ay 
later gifted artists. Yet we must educate the p 
people, if artiste and authors are to be dependent Te 
upon public opinion. ie 
In the Roman times, Pomponius Secundus, a : 
celebrated author, consulted with his friends 





of the block is @ poor substitute for a Mr. Leiper has the pressing hi 

power of im his 

— pepe at character and importance to personality upon his designs; they have ie. 

t tg wee Se tewn: racter of their own which at once declares them 

. Gowans not content to leave the/as his, although at the same time he has no 

“= pare Ay Fog per toner eaee. sep ee 

forms detail ti itions ock, Lancas ‘. ” 

pe arene tended thes ae Sei Baronial espn with Gant 
the group should be by four towers | dignity. ‘ ee 

of rather fantastic design; for these there is| “ idge Hall,” by Mr. T. B. M'Fadzen, 

pg ptr ag he hag hoon exhibited before, and wo seo no reason 

why it should a again merel 
present position of matters it is very question- desatnn la-new acheanet arene Pe 


i 

| 
- | systems which have taken so many centuries to | 

| 

) 


C8 SS See ee ee the controv: 

ving @ distinctive commercial character, to| the means extend. It is a residence of some In more recent tim o 

pers at is given by « low | importance, designed in the Soottish manner « From educati aptry srhe 
wer one end, which is evidently | The canopy over the doorway, The public c chante te cabal tases” 

useful, as well as ornamental. and the window are effec. $ 


The early Greeks were not averse to educating 
the public, and rendering science intelligible to 
the popular intellect. This has been exemplified 


modern French style.} The “Dining-hall,” designed Mr. J. W. 
ewe: Mgr in the grand hymn of Cleanthes, preserved by 


the 
The manner in which the second and third floors | Small, is a fair example of the Stuart style not 
overdone 








are brought eens ogre ha . nd quoted by M. Le Clore de Sept 

: ; dignity We will treat of the paintings i chenes. course appeal ie to their im- 
elevation without departing too freely from the irre Tee | eectae ation beh still ie enkliite the winless 
prevailing horizontality the fenestration of the Greeks. The following quotation will 


suffice :— Thou bringest order out of confusion, 


of 
which is thereby brought into harmony with the | Qp» TASTE, NATURAL AND CULTIVATED, | 04 a ceaditie Sattion of the alememte aan 


flanking these being covered by man. 
sard oF ee reticence as to detail, ‘which IN ARCHITECTURE AND THE FINE} posed. ‘Thou has so mingled good and evil, that 
does not descend to niggardliness, is highly} ARTS.* general and universal harmony is established. 


The wicked alone amongst all thy creatures dis- 
turb the general harmony. They do not com- 
prehend thy universal law, that making them 
wise would make them good.” i 
Numerous critics and connoisseurs have written >t 
volaminous theories, but have somewhat eon- 
fused the inquiry by not sufficiently distinguish- 
ing between natural and cultivated taste. Of 4B 
these writers may be enumerated Bacon, 1597 ; 4 
Locke, 1632; Kames, 1696; Pope, 1711; Addi- 
son, 1719; Franklin, 1728 ; Watts, 1732 ; Hume, 
1738 ; Burke, 1756; Gerard, 1758; Blair, 1759; iia 
Alison, 1790; Reynolds, 1791; Stewart, 1792; ais 
Price, 1794; Jackson, 1795; Salzer, 1806; 4 
Knight, 1806 ; Hogarth, and many others. ia 
The professors of the Royal Academy,— ie 
architects, painters, and sculptors,—have learn- 
edly lectured on taste; prominently among H 
them, Green, Howard, Westmacott, and Cocke. { 
reli may be consulted, as well as Sir Joshua 
lds. i 


— : “ vet theg is taste, bes Bae — 
There is quite a rage for new hydropathio ve, and strong, and feelingly alive 
establishments in Scotland at present ; we have Ar cach ne impafe? 1 dncrsig ome 
heard of several that are contemplated, and we From Ging: deform’ d, or disarranged, or gross 
have here the designs of two which are in course In species ? * —Akensid 
of erection. One of these is situated at Dum.| Taste is the governing power in the sphere of 
blane, and ig designed by Messrs. Peddie & | the fine arte, and enables us to discriminate the 
the other, at Moffat, ieby Mr. F.T. Pil. | beauties of nature and of art; and the first step 
and the difference between them is | towards acquiring an exact taste and judgment 
y of observation. The former is essen. | in respect to visible objects, is to gain an accurate 
tially English in character, and ite effect depends | knowledge of their leading characters. The 
upon proportion and balance, combined with | meaning of the word taste has been variously 
homelike simplicity; the latter is as dis.| defined. At the present period this subject is 
, | seldom treated of, although of great importance 
picturesque and restless in composition. The | in training the mind, naturally prepared for the 
one, when new and fresh, will appear at its | reception of correct principles. 
best; the other, when age has toned down its| Poets sing of the “ golden age,” the “silver 
strougly-pronounced features. age,’ and the “iron age.” “The present age 
Decidedly the most interesting design exhi-| has been termed the “flimsy age,” everything 
i for the| being made to suit a temporary purpose, to 
Medical School, Edinburgh University,” by Mr.|catch the eye, and to gratify the eye for 
R, Anderson. The style adopted is the Venetian | novelty, without any regard to real and sub. 
Cinque-cento, and the disposition, arrangement, | stantial excellence. The passion for novelty has 
prt 94 1 Be thre is varied, yet homo. | been the principal means of corrupting taste. 
highly ive. The fenestration; In all professions, , E ; om ar 
pes Mie edie anaes stg em, se **'Phose who live to please, must please to live,” a at ae ee : 
windows or want of culture and exerci ey are is 
being of two lights | 11,5 restless desire of novelty, 80 among | delighted with childish trifles, such as dress or i 


; wate th 
At the north-west there . ® square | both; tothe extra pr ices of which, equipage. But of the sublimity of nature, the 


point ingenuity of the grace of painting, th : 
covered with tiles; the centre is etd er those who make it their business to supply the cme of shove they tt abe pen Fa 

i gratifications must, of course, conform; for, | Gerard accurately observes that it is only in the 
whether an artist or an author work for 


- , *Y | few who improve the rudiments of taste which 
panile, from which there proceeds a rounded.off | °T fr fame, he is equally dependent upon public | nature has implanted, by culture well chosen 
vanal te et Gea ie The manner in which, |OPinion. Hence the importance of public eda-| 214° judiciously applied, that taste at length 

80 over cation. The object of etacation is not to bring appears in elegant form and just proportions. 
awkwardness of the slope to the south dis. all minds up to a certain standard, but to do the/ 41) works of art are in bad taste when only art 
rid gp | Dect that nature permits with each individual) i, met with, or where only nature prevails. 
Every work of art owes its excellence to a i 
judicious union of both. The artist, who forms 
the plan of his work in a moment of inspiration, 
invents every particular part without long 
inquiry; the thoughts rush into his mind and 
*| spontaneously assume the position which they 
to take; and the plan often merits the 
highest praise, withoot the artist’s knowing the 
books | reasons which governed his choice. This is if 
nature. But when he again considers his plan 
with cool deliberation, when he revolves the 
nature of the whole, and of the particular parts, 
and finds that this or that should, for obvious 
reasons, be different from what it is, in order to f 
ee cick: mate ne be oe OL i 
necessary alterations. ia is consequently art. i 
The genuine critic has been considered as the 
teacher of the artist, and correctly so, when we 
reflect how much time, diligence, and practice he 
ought 





Vatural taste is easily distinguished from 
cultivated taste, Children exhibit the rudiments 
of it. They are passionately fond of every 
novelty; pleased with order and regularity, 
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to possess, and this in addition to his 

a natural genius for the arts. ? 
Taste has been regarded as @ unity resulting 
from tke equilibrium of all the powers that con- 
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stitute the human mind,—a complacency arising 
from the equable excitement and gratification 
of the whole man, as far as his character is ex- 
clasively human. : 
Prior to entering upon the question of taste, it 
must be recollected that elementary principles 
which have been correctly deduced cannot be 


c . 

Price correctly observes that it is not by copy- 
ing particulars,?but by attending to principles, 
that lessons become instructive. And Westma- 
cott asserts that the elementary principles of 
sculpture and painting are the same; the same 
rules are prescribed for the acquisition of a 
correct view of nature, both as respects charactor 
and the harmonious combination of parts. 

In the bulk of mankind the powers of taste 
receive no culture, though they were naturally 
imparted in all. Consequently the public rarely 
give themselves the trouble to judge. 

As the poet must be born and not made, so 

also the architect; and although every one is 
not capable of forming an opinion on subjects of 
taste, still taste is capable of being acquired. 
The mind must next be divested of classical 
associations, inspired by the remains of ancient 
Greece and Rome, extending to all who receive 
the advantages of a learned education. The 
authority of these is great, and, until recently, 
architecture and soulpture were so consecrated 
by established opinion as to preclade all criticism. 
Natural or local associations, and personal asso- 
ciations ; fashion, transient and useless, losing 
all connexion with reason and the moral prin- 
ciples, must be ignored. The only species of 
taste to be followed is that founded on the study 
of universal beauty, called philosophical taste ; 
implying a sensibility, deep and permanent, 
accompanied with an enthusiastic love of nature, 
simplicity, and truth in every department, both 
of art and science. Sir Isaac Newton wisely 
asserts that Nature is pleased with simplicity, 
and affects not the pomp of superflaous causes. 
The two distinguishing characteristics of perfect 
taste are correctness and delicacy ; the former 
detects blemishes, and the latter perceives those 
more refined beauties which cultivated minds 
alone can feel. 

The propagation of a philosophical taste has, 
from an early period, experienced the vicissitudes 
ever attendant upon efforts to maintain the 
supremacy of the mind over the body. 

The Romans, originally of a rough and warlike 
disposition, fearing that the minds of the people 
would be softened and enervated by study, issued 
a decree, bearing date A. U. C. 592, by which it 
appears, ‘‘ that, whereas Marcus Pomponiua, the 
Preetor, had made a report to the Senate about 
the philosophers and rhetoricians, the fathers 
did hereby order the aforesaid Preetor to take 
cognisance of the business, and to suffer no such 
men in Rome.” This prohibition only allayed 
the eager passion for learning for a time, as it 
was not many years afterwards the people 
showed as much diligence in their pursuits of 
knowledge as they had ever done in their appli- 
cations to war. 

To produce a perfect work of art, in architeo- 
ture, painting, or sculpture, requires great atten- 
tion and accuracy, not easily to be conceived. 
Virgil used to compare himself to the bear, who 
from gross and unformed lumps, as her young 
ones sre at their birth, gives them shape and 
proportion by the pains she takes in licking 
them. Thus excellent works are formed. 

Burke says, by the word taste he means no 
more than that faculty or those faculties of the 
mind which form a judgment of the works of 
imagination and the elegant arts. 

Alison considers taste as that faculty of the 
human mind by which we perceive and enjoy 
whatever is beautifal or sublime in the works of 
nature and art. 

Taste and genius, observes Blair, are two words 
frequently joined together, and therefore, by 
inaccurate thinkers, confounded. Taste consists 
in the power of judging, ‘genius in the power of 
executing. 

Guibert, in his “ Essay on Tactics,” says that 
taste is atalent which may be improved, but is 
not to be acquired by practice. It is an intuitive 
faculty, and the gift of Nature, a gift she be- 
stows only on a few favourites in the course of 
an age. Stewart asserts that taste is suscep- 
tible of improvement from culture in a higher 
degree, perhaps, than any other power of the 
mind. Kames, however, argues that a defective 
taste is incurable, and that it hurts none but the 
possessor, because it carries no authority to im- 
pose upon others.” This is & grave error, as works 
of art in depraved taste poison the public mind. 


Judgments on taste cannot be formed without 
first producing a test and standard to appeal to. 


*¢ First follow N: 
Tocca tea ill di 
One cles, unchanged, aod tai ght, 
Life, force, and beauty must to all impart, A 
At once the source, and end, and test of art. 


This standard must be accomplished in the 


sudden love, dancing, &0. are excluded from our 
inquiry. Impressions caused by seeing and 
hearing are naturally placed in the mind where 
they really are, and upon that account they are 
conceived to be refined and spirltual than 
what are derived from tasting, touching, and 
smelling ; for the latter feelings seeming to exist 
externally at the organ of sense, are conceived 
to be corporeal. 

Secondly,—It must be Se there is 
no reason to the contrary, beginning, 
when God created the heaven and the earth, all, 
whether animal or vegetable, was perfect. 

sd ‘ ince the whole 
ie seein Neture, aad is kept in Man" -Pope, 

Thirdly,—From a variety of circumstances, 
abortionsand degenerations altered or distorted, 
modified or perverted, the original perfeotion. 

Michaelangelo paid an implicit deference to 
Nature, and a due respect for the works of his 
predecessors; and matured his studies by oon- 
templating the principles of the ancients; for 
he who takes for his model individual nature, 
and confines himself to exact imitation, cannot 
hope to attain to the perfection of ideal form. 
Phidias, when he made his Jupiter, copied no 
object he had ever seen, but contemplated only 
that image he conceived in his mind from 
Homer’s description. 

Piiny mentions an excellent painter, named 
Zeuxis, who selected five fine maidens after 
having seen all in the city, “ to take out, as from 
several patterns, whatsoever he liked best in any 
of them; and of all the lovely parts of those 
five, to make one body of incomparable beauty.” 
Writers on taste have somewhat mystified the 
subject by indulging in wordy intoxication ; for 
“ Words are like leaves ; and when they most 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 
It requires much time and attention to sift 
lettered grain from lettered chaff. Theories are 
valueless when they are contradicted by facta. 

The standard of. natural taste is nature per- 
fected. In architecture a standard of cultivated 
taste is required for every{country in the world 
based upon the climate and the wants of the 
people. For instance, the inclination of a roof 
depends much on the climate as well as 


has, therefore, its own characteristics, whi 

mast be jadged of by the standard of taste of 
the country. Architectaral taste in England is 
as variable as the climate, consisting of “ all 
sorts.” i 


taste can be applied to each style selected 
from other parts; for example, if the sty 
Grecian, the standard taste of Greece must 
ggg so of other styles borrowed 


It is understood that any style may be 
which best accords with the of the 
ing, and which is most to the 

one 


ire 


if 
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is merely ideal and imaginary, 

case an inherent quality in external objects. 
John Hanter, the oelobrated 

maintain, and Knight thinks he proved it, that 





the African black was the true original man, To 
















prove this assertion, it becomes 
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go i. 

Pericles, the fine arts flourished and have left 
masterpieces, which have been the admiration 
of _all subsequent ages and generations of 


civilised men, but Pericles 








have struck me in the examination of these 


pictures [those to Mr. Coleman 

which, at all events, are undoubtedly genuine 
works of the fifteenth century, by whomsoever 
painte’, and trust the Association will not con. 
sider that I have unnecessarily occupied its time 
in calling its attention to the ical im. 


pointed out by Mr. Planché 
between the armour and helmets in the “ Battle 
of St. Egidio,” and the supposed date of Uccello’s 
death, may depend to @ certain extent on the un. 















existing tax-papers, quoted by Mesers. Crowe 
and Oavaicaselle, says in one 1396, and in another 
Bed an ne Kare than sovantg Ovo whan be 
seems ly certain, we are 

f the fifteenth century. The dunia 
in the National Gallery catalogue, which makes 
Malatesta a prisoner, certainly seema wrong. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle say, with more plausi- 
bility, that Malatesta is, with his nephew, Galeazzo, 
issuing the order to advance, but even this fails 
to satisfy one when looking at the pictare, 






















THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MASTERS TO 
WORKMEN FOR THE NEGLIGENCE OF 
FELLOW-WORKMEN. 

In an article in the Builder of February 17; 
on the question of the responsibility of masters 
for the acts of lent servants to workmen who 
were fellow-servants with the lent servant, we 
showed how the doctrine of the non-liability of 
@ master for injuries done to one servant by 
another in hisemploy had ep A Bgl * ay 
so as to take in even lent servants. We then 
promised to recur to that general question 
of master and servant. In the present article 
we propose to show very shortly what is the 
general law, not only of this country, but of Con- 
tinental nations upon this subject, and how that 
of England has assumed its present aspect. This 
can only be done in a brief manner, for to 
go at length into the various decisions and dicta 
would 
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himself set a 








workmen are, of course, included. To this, how- 
ever, there is nowa i 











grown up is singularly curious, Before the year 
1837 no trace of it is to be found in English law 
books. But in that year the case of Priestley v. 
Fowler was decided by Lord Abinger (3 Meeson 
& Welsby, p. 6). That case, however, was one 
in which a servant sued his master because a 
van which he was driving broke down and broke 
his thigh, and it was decided that the master 
was not liable. It will be obvious that here 






the and the consequences to servant and 
” by Paolo di| master, which, , got fixed on by 
i a an ee ee 
that the incident narrow basis &® very wide doctrine. 
can aah aah eeoeeed For, in 1850, the doctrine of w we are now 
Mr. Planché also exhibited was expressly declared to be the law 

the of an i v. The York, Newcastle, 
. Coleman, wick Railway, 5 Exchequer Reports, p. 343) 
painter, the sabjects|There was here a sort of allusion made to 

Pisa by the Florentines, in . 












stretching from the Quai d’Orsay to the 
la Toarnelle, is the rendezvous of the 
keepers, who, in numerous weather-beaten bores, 
and | expose their literary wares to a knowledge- 
.| seeking public, which gathers round the hives, 





the Supreme Court of Appeal, to become umpire 
between the differing lawyers, and in 1858 they 
expressly decided that the English judges were 
right, in the line which they had taken. This 
decision was again followed as recently as 
the year 1868 (Wilson v. Merry, 1 Law 
Reports, House of Lords). The Law Lords, 
however, seemed to consider that there was a 
special tacit contract entered into by workmen 

bear harmless the master for injuries done to 

the li . 
at 


ir Baliol Brett observed (Lovell v. 
Howell),—* I feel a difficulty in understanding 
or defining what is the precise principle upon 


among others possibly of inj 
from negligence of fellow servant. "go 7m a 
a matter of fact, a legal doctrine has gradually 
become fossilised, of which the beginning is a 
few loose sentences in a single judgment. 
When we iook abroad we find that some diffi. 


Plazen, Dalloz Jurisprudence Général, 1841, i., 
p. 271), that a master was as much liable when 
@ servant was injured by another servant as 
when the harm was done to an entire stranger. 
This doctrine has been followed in recent years, 
and remains the law in France. In Italy and 









law, how small were its first beginnings, how 
the reasons upon which judgments 
have been based, how the Scotch bench have dis- 
agreed with their English brethren, how finally 
principle was settled by the House of Lords, 
how much at variance are the rules which 
govern this subject among Continental nations 
with those which are prevalent this side of the 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

Joun Martin or Sir Frederick French, who 
forty or fifty years ago so energetically advocated 
the embankment of the Thames, could never 
have contemplated the possibility of their mag- 


nificent dreams when realised being adorned 
by the erection of Cleopatra’s needle, but both 
the painter and the general did suggest that the 
projected quays should be utilised. 


In Paris, the mile and a half of parapet 
Quai de 
bookstall- 
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If to this were added a line of kiosques, in| over the valuable catalogue, which contains no 
which the journals and current literature were | fewer than 1,375 lota, and which gives interesting 4 
sold, we should have in our Embankment, with | extracts from the dedications or autographs, 4 
de la Madeleine ; at Rome, in the Piazza Navona|its broad pavements, its shady trees, its | either of the author or of Jales Janin, we find a 
or on the bridge of Saint Angelo; at Florence, it gardens, its obelisk, Westminster Abbey, the number of well.known names. 
is before the famous palace of the Uffizzi; at | Opera House (if ever finished), the Nelson Monu- There was a copy of Béranger’s works, to 
Naples, onthe Chiaja; at Tarin, in the rue du Pé ; ment, Northumberland Avenue, Waterloo Bridge, which was added the whole series of prints which 
at Lyons, on the quai de l’'Hétel Dieu; at| King’s College, and, in the distance, looming up Janin had taken from the different editions pub- 
Stragsbourg, in the Foire aux Guenilles; andj old St. Paul’s, and past lished of the famous French poet; the 
at Bordeaux, in the Fossés des Tannears. Each | Thames, a group of sights and wonders, which | otherwise is superb, it is printed on 
city has its market and its special number of | few cities in the world could equal. Dutch paper, and is bound by Capé. Béranger 
frequenters. Then perhaps heard that Janin possessed this treasure, 

Those who are versed in the mysteries of the|that “the Embankment” was the “happy 
“chase,” as we may call it, and who know most | hunting-ground”; for, thank Heaven, our book- 
of the hunting-grounds of Europe, assure one / stall keepers are still simple enough to allow an 
that Paris is the spot where most charm and | outsider occasionally to pick up a bright-back 
most fruit are to be found. Here it is that the| cheap, or even make, at rare intervals, a trou. 
amateurs are sure to satiate their curiosity, their | vaille. 
mania, their passion; and many a time, venturing 
outat midday, whenthe burning sun has been tem- 
























































































book-shops, out of which a treasure more or less 
valuable is certain to be dug. Here in Paris 
it is on the quais ; at Brussels, it is in the Marché 











requested tosee it onone occasion. Janin hastened 
to send it him, and the poet, after having written 


“ My poor danghters, return to him who has 
so generously sheltered you. See, oh ras 
your little merit, how splendidly he has 
you, you who habitaally go aboat in such poor 
attire. Ah! thank the Janin, who, know. 


Paris. 








pered by the greenshadeoftheover-archingtrees,| «7>4 VEN RAND CORNEILLE.” 

eee denier ts ised by the setting sun ue ehudiad ie the ing that your old father | not the means to 3 

before he has many yards from where Ir is not long ago nee we announced dress you out so richly, has taken on himself the 4 
approaching demolition of one of the old quarters | expenses of your toilette, and in spite of so 


he started. Happy oblivion, in which all cares 
are forgotten, all troubles laid aside ! 

This is the case with the hunter in the old 
book-boxes, whose owner paces slowly up and 
down before his little store, looking upfrom timeto 
time from his own particular favourite to re- 
place with emphasis a book not purchased, but dis- 
turbed, and now stuttering out some few broken 
words of English as one bargains for some 
odd numbers of the Edinburgh or the Quarterly. 

The bookstall-keeper, who in very rare in- 
stances is an embryo Bolin or Didoot, renews 
his slender stock by occasional purchases at the 
Hétel Druot, or the room in the rue des Bons 
Enfants. Arrived at home, each volume is 


histicated booksellers has disappeared, 
« finds,” or lucky “hauls,” become each day 
more rare. The stories told of yore, legends, in 
fact, now, of the César of Montaigne, 


many people interested in your downfall, has the 


of Paris for the purpose of piercing the new 
courage toadopt and defend you. Such generosity 


Avenue de l’Opéra. Now that the work is in 
fall operation, the public take great interest in 
it, and the papers speak much of the futare 
beauties of the new opening. But no more happy 
suggestion was surely ever made than that by 
M. Augustin Thierry (the nephew of the well. 
known author), who, in a warm letter to the 
Gaulois (characteristically enough termed by 
the France as jolie) proposed that the new 
thoroughfare should be named the “ Avenue du 
Corneille.” It will be easily understood 

how apt this title would be, ranning as the avenue 
does from the Opera House to the Thédtre 
Francais, where still his works shine above all 
others, passing also as it does within a few feet 
of the spot hallowed for so many years by his 
presence. The idea was immediately taken up, 
— the Parisian press have unanimously wel- 
for eighteen sous (or about eightpence) by | Comed it. We hope that the municipality will 
uacunieibes inl death tor’ 1,500 ne carry the idea out. There may be difficulties, 
(601) he doubts ; he has heard M. Fontaine de | !egal and documentary, but we again hope that 
Rerbeoq boast of how he bought for six sous the | these the intelligent management which arrange 
charming and excessively rare Patissier Frangais, |® much that is useful and beautifal in this 
published by Elzevir in 1655, and now worth | Capital will get over, and that the new opening 
2,000 francs (80l.); or again the Du Cercean will be called the “ Avenue da grand Corneille. 
map of Paris set bought by M. Gilbert for 
a trifle of half a franc, a copy of which was sold 
lately to the library of the City of Paris for 
three thousand francs (1201.); bat he wishes, in- 
deed, to ignore, if possible, these facts, humili- 
ating to his corporation. 

Sammer and winter, winter and summer, each 


as I am accused of 


being, let my gratitude be assured to the king 
of critics.—BéRancer.” 








SANITARY STATE OF THE WAR OFFICE. 


noxious gases must from time to time 

from the pipes which open into the drains. The 

overflow pipes open into the soil pipes. Some of 

the cisterns supplying the water-closets have 

taps, and are available for drinking and domestic 
In one case such a cistern is habitually 

i There is a special cistern for the domestic 








JULES JANIN’S SALE. 


Tux sale of Jules Janin’s collection was not 
for the industrious hunter of the outdoor book. 
boxes exposed on the embankment of the Seine, 
whose owners, however, know pretty well how 
to value a rare edition, and perhaps may be 
found enriching their al fresco stock at the sale 
of “the tawdry man of genius,” as Thackeray, 
thirty years ago, called Jules Janin. 

It will be remembered that on the death of 
the well-known critic, his almost equally well. 
known widow, offered the library to the Insti- 
tute, on condition that the collection, bearing 
the name of her husband, should be exposed 
@ separate room ; the regulations of the Academy 
not allowing of this, -the offer was declined, and 
before an understanding could be come to, 
Madame Janin died. Thus it is that the fam 


however, recommend, in instance, that 
the ventilators introduced should be of such a 
nature as to be beyond the control of the occu- 
pants of the room, and so constructed as not to 
create a draught. To render the air of the 


before him his little barrow containing a few 
boxes with their contents, which, when disposed 
on the parapet, are arranged in modest grada- 
tion from five centimes to two francs. Two 
francs the ultima thule of his treasures. Some- 
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the quicker returns on the smaller ventures. 
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Jules Janin was a passionate lover of 
beantifal books, sach as Motteroz, Claye, 
Jouart print only a few copies of. His taste was 
known by the authors, who, to ensure their works 
being accepted, often, at great to them. 
selves, sent rer “prince of ” @ copy 
specially printed on large-sized China paper, 
beautifully bound, say by Capé. 

Thus it happens, that most of the books which 
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[See p. 225, ante. 


MONUMENT OF THE DOGE VENDRAMINI, VENICE.——Larrer Part or Firreeyta Century. 
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REREDOS, SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


Norices of the recent works in Salisbary 
Cathedral have appeared on various occasions 
in our pages. In our present number we give 
a view of the new reredos. It is composed of 
Alabaster, with columns of coloured marble. The 
parapet has a jewel in the centre of each circle. 
The arch above the Saviour was suggested by the 
entrance-arch to the Chapter-house, Westminster. 
The whole has been execated by Messrs, Farmer 
& Brindley, from the design of Sir G. G. Scott. 








THE DECORATION OF INTERIORS.* 


Every thoughtfal architect who hasa building 
of whatever size or character under construction 
according to his own plans, and who is about to 
decide upon the decoration of the rooms and 
passages himself, rather than leave it to the 
mercy of the ignorant or unsympathetic plas. 
terer or decorator, finds he must go upon one of 
two principles. He must either proceed to 
decorate the interior according to the most 
approved models in past ages of the special 
style to which his building is supposed to belong, 
or he must design a new decoration in the best pos- 
sible conformity to the respective uses which the 
different portions of the interior are intended to 
serve. Of course, this may have been already 
settled before the elevation of the intended 
building wae produced ; therefore, if the build- 
ing is desired to be a reproduction of something 
which has gone before, the interior decoration 
must carry out that desire; while, if the design 
is to a less or a greater extent invented, the 
interior ornament should harmonise with the 


original plan. 
I mae it will be considered by some archi- 


style. This is, no doubt, to a large extent correct. 
Any man who despises the laws of art and of 
beaaty which belong to the severally great and 
well.defined styles of architecture, may be cer- 
tain only of this, that however great his industry 
or splendid his talents, he will never make a 
successfal architect, or leave any noble work 
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n gements in conformity with those 
principles and in agreement with the uses and 
needs of the intended edifice. 

These statements are by no means new. Even 
Pope, the great satiric poet, in his “ Address to 
the Ear! of Burlington,” says on this subject :— 

“* You show us, Rome was glorious, 
_— buildings once were things of use. 
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acing new ornament and decoration in the 
several styles, and following the 
many architects and designers 


ti 


will generally find that they know the examples 
thoroughly, but that not one in ten has read and 
fally mastered the text, wherein the principles 


interior of a building with copies of ornament, 
as he is able, after the best 


chosen style, and in conformity with the uses 
which the different parts of the interior are 
intended to serve. Now, with the first of these 
systems, I can have nothing to do, as it is merely 
a matter of study and memory. No of 





appeared | in taste, even by 


the temple of Mars, in his noble tale of “ 
and + fo le Palemon 


“ The northern light in at the doore shone, 
For window in the wall ne was there none.” 


But then he proceeds to describe most graphi- 
cally a series of powerfal frescoes which could 
only have been seen very indistinctly even on 
@ bright day. This mysterious gloom, however, 
may have been appropriate to the dim pro- 
fanities of Mars idolatry. 

The architect who is about to plan a modern 
th hears the modern cry,“ More light, more 

and therefore elects to his edifice 

the principles of Gothic art in its best 
The columns, the roof, the windows, 
imagine settled as belonging to the 
plan of the building, and the stained 
we will suppose so managed as to give 
not the “dim religious light” which be- 
to old and superstitious periods, but a sweet 
, an illumined glow, which allows every 
worshipper to behold every act of worship and 
to join in it. We will leave the fittings and far- 
nitare, to commence with the floor. The tiled 
and mosaic pavement, which has always been a 
characteristic of best styles of art would surely 
+ here. a while the colours are bright, 
should always secondary or terti 
colours, the primaries being left Sir ths windiows 
farnitare, or more lofty 
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eye of true 
taste than the idea of unevenness which is given 
by tiles of strongly-opposing colours. This is 
too common an error made for the sake of effect. 
it is a serious mistake to use 


perpetrated than placing them 
to tread upon them; and in refer- 
to this I will take the liberty of expressing 
my surprise and regret at finding in the other- 
wise excellent tiling of the chancel of Wor. 
cester Cathedral that the outlines of kings, 
bishops, or saints, founders of the cathedral, 
appear in grey medallions. I have seen Scrip- 
tare subjects similarly treated; and although 
great authorities have been cited for it, I cannot 
see any reason why because mistakes were made 
the great men of old, we should 
blindly imitate their mistakes as well as their 
greatness. Monumental brasses are in a different 
case, because the body of the deceased was sup- 
posed to be buried under the spot where the 
brass was placed to record his name and cir- 
cumstance, and therefore the brass served the 
purposes of preventing persons walking over 
his remains, of perpetuating his memory, and 
inciting those pious persons who observed it to 
utter a prayer for his soul. I will therefore 
atill venture to condemn tiles containing human 
figures as quite improper for paving. The old 
monks frequently placed effigies of the serpent 
or Satan on tiles, as being desirabie to tread 
ander their feet; likewise at times they placed 
their own enemies, or those of their charch, in 
such unenviable positions. But possibly those 
freaks will hardly nowadays be imitated. 
Another fault in some tiled floors, I find, is that 
of placing texts of Scripture as borders. If 
we, as Christian worshippers, build churches to 
the author of the Bible, surely it is an act of 
gross inconsistency to place ions of His word 
in positions where we shall walk over them. 
Yet I saw even in the large entrance-hall of a 
wealthy ironmaster, one of Minton’s finest tiled 
floors divided and bordered with passages from 
the Book of Proverbs. The ornaments of tiles 
should be chiefly geometric forms, systematic 
running ornaments, and arrangements of symbols 
derived from those humbler forms of vegetable 
life which carpet the earth’s surface. 

Coming to the walls of the church we are 
considering, we find a new spirit must animate 
its decoration. When in old times the light was 
dim, and the interest, the glory, and the worship 
all centred in the altar or communion,—then it 
did not much matter about the walls of the main 
body of the building. But now that a church 
muat be lighted well throughout, now that gas 
effords an artificial light of power and brilliancy, 
the interior walls requite decoration. I was glad 
to find this fact recognised in the beautiful new 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Walburge at 
Preston,—an edifice of the purest style, with one 
of the most perfect spires in the kingdom. The 
light through the pr gored lancet windows is 
abundant, and a pretty ornamentation 
relieves the monotony of the otherwise du!! 





inside surfaces of the walls. On going over it, | 











Beas eigeelly watlole, Sette Noten 
ironmaster in North Staffordshire. 
was called the “Oak Boudoir,” and very 
the floor, ceiling, walls, all were 
floor was inlaid with oak of various 


@ far rag here and there 
The walls were divided 


properly so, for 


paler oak, 

ely little casket of a room 

ing as sweet a pic- 
gardens, lake and hill 
distance, as one could well desire 
offer the result as a hint. 
discursive manner, wandered 
rooms, and having, I know, done 
but scant justice to so large a su 
bare suggestions to your 


Having thus, in 
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that we are on the eve of great changes in art 
and architecture, and that every idea thrown out 
may help, in its small way, to bring it about,— 
that these remarks have been made. The change 
of style and the fact that our present civilisation 
must soon havea style of its own, and must not 
much longer becontent with pilfering details from 
ages, is now generally ac- 
knowledged}; and if the architect and the deco- 
rative artist resolutely set themselves to the 
task, it must in due time be achieved. 
not be the work of one man or of one year, not 
perhaps ; but it will be by 
an educated,—a thoughtfal, perhaps,—and almost 
unconscious movement in accord with the spir.t 
of the age. I venture to bring my small gift to 
your store, and can only say in conclusion that, 
if it should stimulate any fresh exertion in this 
direction, my expectation will be more than 


the monuments of 


even of one cen 
advantage. To take a pointed case, I heard of a 
manufacturer who had his workrooms where 
number of girls and women were employed, not 
decorated certainly, but tinted with a 
yellow wash. The people 
constantly suffering from severe headaches. He 
was advised by a physician whom he consulted, as 
these matters were, in the aggregate, 
loss to him, to simply whitewash his walls. The 
sarprising. The work was in every 
way better done, and the headaches became 
comparatively rare. Now, I would not argue 
interior decoration 


whitewash, but it 


employed were almost 














SCENERY IN STONE. 


A urrrte cloud of artistic indignation was 
raised not long ago by Sir George Bowyer, who 
gratuitous conviction, in the Times, 
that the Victoria Tower ascended four hundred 
feet in the air merely to carry a flag-staff. Not 
that architects were indignant. They admitted 
the fact ; and with easy logic explained how that 
edifice, of several useless stories and a 
central stair, “marked” the Royal Entrance to 
Parliament. Bat it is equally indisputable that 
most of the pretty scenic effects, which form the 
ornaments of many a new building in the 
very heart of London, served our medimval 
ancestors some practical purpose. 
a tower have lapsed, both from the spread of 
invention and the division of common into indi- 
vidual usages. The Mussulman from the balcony 
of a minaret still calls the faithfal to prayer; 
and, among Christian communities, a belfry was 
to each parish, or each village, as a 
watch is to each individual at the present 
The chimes marked periods of labour 
and diverted the hours of relaxation. One bell 
sufficed to extinguish the lights of a hamlet; 
another assisted the parting soul in ite passage 
to eternity. To the pilgrim and the wayfarer, a 


from this that the 
factories should be simply 
adds to the burden of my song, the moral of its 
story, which ie, that in our interior decoration 
we want “ more light.” 

We know that the tendency of modern house- 
building is to enlarge the windows, to diminish 
the boldness of cornices, to reduce projections 
of chimney-breaste or any 
terferes with the full effect of an interior. This 


parts, the unobtrusive but interesting mosaic of 
the hall pavement, the delicate treatment of 
the cornice, and the pure tints of the ceiling 
will answer to his needs. 

And as one matter leads to another, as we, 
in our desire for harmony, think the paint-|i 
og out of keeping 

against 


brush will do away with 
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robbed of a patrimony, or deceived that 
limited liability which offers 25 per ert. rem 
for cash, seeing afar off the sign of the Temple 
of Equity, will bend their steps towards it. Bat 
if the technical argument be worth anything, 
there must occur an awkward suspicion that, 
such a tower ought rather to be placed over the 
office of a convenient solicitor than over the 
courte themselves; for in a land of perfect 
equality before the law, neither poor nor rich 
can enter the judicial precincts except with a 
customary introduction. Or if this tower be 
intended to hold a clock and bell, is it forgotten 
that St. Duonstan’s, St. Clement’s, and 8t. 
Mary’ are close at hand? In every neighbour. 
ing shop there is a timepiece ; every ratepsyer 
carries a watch. Or, perhaps it is a hage venti- 
lator, through which the odour of parchment and 
the breath of litigious warfare will be carried to 
the upper air. Bat, surely that desirable result 
oan be obtained with less complicated machinery, 
without causing all the surrounding chimneys 
to smoke, and obscuring the windows of opposite 
owners, too magnanimous to demand the pecu- 
niary compensation, which, in the absence of all 
law upon the subject, they have a legal right to 
claim, 

Nor are our clock-towers, as it is the 
fashion to build them, convenient or com- 
fortable. That of Westminster is either too lofty 
or it ia not tall enough ; the tongue of Big Ben 
wags too londly or it is not sufficiently sonorous. 
Those who, in the immediate neighbourhood, 
wish to see the dial are compelled to strain their 
necks, or to recede; and the limits of human 
vision often prevent what the open river aud 
embankment would otherwise permit, If on 
the land side of the tower a good view of the 
clock is now obtained it is due to the accident 
that Palace-yard has not been inclosed with 
the buildings originally contemplated. Those 
who, ata distance, desire to hear the time are 
favoured only at certain seasons by the con- 
nivance of the wind or the lull of street tumult. 
Meanwhile the deliberations of the most august 
assembly in the empire are interrupted every 
fifteen minutes by a noisy vibration, the like of 
which were it attempted even once in West- 
minster Hall, by the grinder of a barrel-organ, 
would be received with amazement and instantly 
hushed. 

The kind of reasoning that prescribes the 
addition of a tower toa modern building favours, 
both inside and outside of it, the compilation 
of superficial ornaments which, like the “ false 
wit” of literature, are pedantic allusions to an 
exploded mythology or a primitive social system. 
In a rade state of society the human method of 
expression has so far aesimilated to that of the 
brute, as to have depended upon signs and ges- 
tares rather than upon words. The symbolism 
of the early Christian faith, portrayed at a 
later period upon stone, wood, and glass, was 
largely based upon Pagan tradition. “ Among 
the first Romans,” says Gibbon, “the clenched 
fist was the symbol of. a pledge or deposit; the 
right hand was the gift of faith and confidence ; 
the indenture of covenants was a broken straw ; 
weights and scales were introdueed into every 
payment; and the heir who accepted a testa- 
ment was sometimes obliged to snap his fingers, 
to cast away his garments, and to leap and dance 
with real or affected transport.” One social 
custom of Antiquity took in the Middle Ages a 
spiritual form,—the relations of patron and client 
continued, but the client, if still a parasite, was 
a devout one, and the patron was a saint. Then 
devices and armorial bearings were absolutely 

necessary, both on the high road and in the town. 
by | The armed knight, with visor closed, could be 
recognised only by the marks upon his breast 
and shield. The common people knew the mer- 
chant’s counter, not by a name over the shop- 
window or a numeral on the house-door, but by 
@ sign projecting into the street; and a crude 
of ——- or . > 5 eae 
image, spoke to gentle and simple in a popu 
tongue. The revival of a like kind of symbolical 
ornament, at this time of general edacation, is the 
naive endeavour of many well-meaning people. 
I ean recall no parallel or precedent with which to 
compare it, except Swift’s academician, 
who sought to economise speech and abolish 
language by carrying about with him diminutive 
models of everything usually mentioned in the 
intercourse of ordinary life. 
the reversion to an old form of con- 
struction, or to an old fashion of ornament, may 
be attended in public buildings with nothing 
worse than the reproach of affectation, it be- 
comes vastly different when the practice is 
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applied to private dwellings. There can be no 
doubt that a picturesque pencil could convert 
the honee-fronts of Drary-lane or Bedfordbary 


into things of beauty, than which the Jews’ 


Quarter at Frankfort, or the gables of Lisieux, | t 


would not be more quaint or delightfal ; and to 
judge from much that is passing around us, a 
certain section of a school, if it can only trans- 
form the streets into the appearance of “ Chepe ” 
or “Old Bourne,” as scene.painters are now 
pleased to depict them, is not upwilling to 
sacrifice science to art in the economy of houee- 
building. But a wise architect first determines 
the internal distribution of his work; and he 
does not think of superficial adornment until the 
nature of the construction, and the materials of 
which it is to be composed, are known. “ Orna- 
mental Architecture at Botany Bay”! cried 
Sydney Smith, “ How it could enter into the 
head of any human being to think of pillars and 
pilasters when half the colony are wet through 
for want of any covering at all, lam utterly at a 
loss to conceive”! In like manner it may be 
urged that while the courts and alleys of St. 
Martin’s-lane, the slums of Westminster and 
Soho, and a host of other plague spots, on and 
between the estates of great freeholders, remain 
in their actual condition, the common sense of 
London is derided with talk about tbe artistic 
value of “mellow” fronts and the msthetic ad- 
vantages of irregularity and confusion. A glance 
at a part of the population, even, in our imme- 
diate vicinity, suffices to show, on the one hand, 
aggravated debasement which shrinks from 
notice ; on the other, “ culture” which makes a 
great deal of noise. To aid the improvement of 
the town and the vast mass of its inhabitants, 
two schools are diligently at work: the teaching 
of one based upon the laws of science, that of 
the other upon the caprices of art. In less 
learned and less artiticial state of society, both 
in the best times of Antiquity and of the Middle 
Ages, these forces worked together; but that 
they are now arrayed against each other, and 
are daily becoming inimical to each ether, it ia 
difficult not to believe. 

The ory, frequently reiterated, for the highest 
art atall times, and the purest respect for nature 
in all places, would, if granted, be attended with 
absolute refusal of many economical benefits 
which the science of engineering confers upon 
the country. To bridge the Tamar or the Menai 
Straits, to tunnel Dover Cliff, to span a valley 
in Derbyshire or Devon, is, with soft sensitive 
souls, who do not scruple, however, to pronounce 
their opinions in public, to deface the work of 
God. The sort of argument implied, if not 
employed, by them, in the matter of new 
thoroughfares, for instance, is broadly stated,— 
Because water in its flow round hillocks and 
over dales takes a winding course; becanse old 
highways and streets, from the claims of pro- 
perty as well as the fluctuations of soil, twist 
and turn about; therefore a new street or an 
artificial water-passage should follow the curve 
of beauty and grace, rather than a direct line 
from one locality to another. Although in 
prosaic minds cleanliness and godliness are 
allied, the school of the pi ue courts any- 
thing, even soot, which will take from a new 
building the damning evidence of its youth. A 
newly-painted window is said to be crude and 
garish until a coating of dirt has blended its 
many colours. A glazed or vitrified surface 
for the outside of a town-house, in fact any- 
thing that will wash, is denounced as inar- 
tistic. But much as it must undoubtedly 
shock poets and painters, the world is getting, 
year by year, to believe in the force of utility and 
to fear the results of sentiment. It is worse 
than idle to censure the ugliness of engineering 
innovations ; for, like the “ births of Time,” they 
are necessarily “‘ill-shapen.” When Southey 
on this same subject, talked about the “ unquali- 
fied deformity” of labourers’ cottages, and of 
everything connected with manufactures, Macan- 
lay answered,‘ Here is wisdom .... . rose. 
bushes and poor-rates, instead of steam engines 
think thet the body of tho aghish possemney 

y i i 
or ever lived, in substantial paar Fit 
with box hedges, flower- 8, bee-hives, and 
orchards?” The engi within the memory 
of living men, discovered the lost Greek track,— 
a track well worn in the Middle Ages,—and 
though they have not serupulously kept to it, 
ugly railway stations, ugly vieducts, and utili- 
tarian edifices of all kinds, may yet grow ivto a 
beautiful style of the twentieth century. But 
the votaries of scenic architecture lay by nothing 
for the future; they only provide the present 


toa somewhat ambiguous passage; with what 









































with revivals of the past. Surely to construct 


the picturesq to buy it ready-made, is | sucess your readers must judge. ; 
litele thentrieals--an attempt to forestall Nature J. A. Picton, 
and toout-run Time. At least it perplexes the — 


ion of the English people; the 


majority of wham, shengh, Cention weney. 6° VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
the compliment of their 


stock neighbours, re} 4,» _1t must be more instructive than grati- 
unwilling to the Sooratic doctrine, by ta tan enaich of aad, said ta that on 
which they have achieved and com- “Art Lessons from Mycenm” to find with 








GOLD AND SILVER IN KING SOLOMON’S 
TIME. 

Sixr,—Mr. Ewan Christian's mardi 205) 
opens up a very interesting subject of inquiry 
a0 the salutive voles of gad und silver in 
ancient times, on which a great deal might be 
said for which the Builder might not be dis- 
posed to find room. The more immediate ques. 
tion is as to the interpretation of a particular 
text (1 Kings x. 21). I euppose nine out of 
every ten persons would make no difficulty at all 
as to the meaning in our authorised version, and 
at once say that it was silver which was nothing 
accounted of in the days of King Solomon. 
When we refer to the Hebrew text, however, 
there is a certain smount of ambiguity which 
affords some slight ground for doubt. It stands 
thus :— : 
H> ADD PR TOP any mye Yap 93) 

ris>w 12 aw 
Vecol celei beith. .... z&bébh edgar; ein 
ceseph, lo nechshébh bimei Shelomoh. 

“ And all vessels of the house (of the forest 
of Lebanon) were pure gold, none silver, it was 
not valued in the days of Solomon.” The words 
were and it are not in the text. The verb nech. 
shabh, from the root chdshabh, to caloulate, to 
account, is in the masculine form of the third 
person singular, of the past tense, in the Niphal 
or passive conjugation. This might have afforded 
some clue as to whether it was gold or silver 
that was so lightly esteemed ; but, unfortunately, 
zdhdbh, gold, and ceseph, silver, are both mascu- 
line, so that the verb may apply to either. 

The personal pronouns are usually omitted 
before the verb in Hebrew. If the verb applied 
to silver it is strange that the relative pro- 
noun asher, so freely used in Hebrew for which 
and that, should not have been inserted. If we 
look again at the next verse, we see the reason 
for the light estimation of the precious metals. 
“For the king had at sea a navy of Tharshish 
with the navy of Hiram; once in three years 
came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, and 
silver, ivory, and apes and .” This is 
the reason given for the plethora, and it applies 
to gold quite as much as to silver. I should 
rather be inclined to treat the verb nechshibh 
as an impersonal expression, applying to both 
metals, really signifying “this was of no con- 
sequence in the days of Solomon.” 

The passage in the Septuagint runs as 
follows :— 

“Kai wavra ra oxedn olxov xptoup cvyxe- 
cheiopéva, ov« hy apytpioy, bre ove fv oyidd- 
pevoy ty raig ypipare Lawpwr.” 

The question here arises as to the meaning of 
AoytZépevoy. The ordinary meaning of \oyiZoj:a1, 
is to count, to take into account, to consider. 
Liddell and Scott in the various illustrations 
_ give, have none implying estimation or 

ue. 

The may be fairly translated,—‘ All 
the vessels of the house were overlaid with gold ; 
they were not silver, for it was not reckoned in 
the days of Solomon.” 
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domus sylve Libani auro conclusa. Non fuit 
argentum, quoniam non fait reputatum in diebus 
Salomon.” Apart from the plain grammatical 


and of the palace were made of gold 
because gold was held in light esteem. 

The question of the historic relation existing 
between gold and silver does not hinge on the 
misplacing of a colon, or the m 
of a plain text. A considerable amount of in. 
formation exists on the subject, as may be seen 
by reference to the article on “Value,” in 
vol. iii. of Cassell’s “ Bible Edacator,” where the 
passage in question is cited. TECTON. 








THE HOUSEHOLD AT DIFFERENT ERAS. 


Sirx,—Since you were enough to invite 
Pp piece br Batch che fhe #9:40r 
inquiry’which you introduced a week or so ago, 
with a description of the Grecian house, I shall 
be obliged if you will let me note a few instances 
of , and almost laughable descrip- 
tion, which are offered, under the of 
learned 


kind which treats satisfactorily of a question 
that, with all his diligence, however, the an 
scholar has not been able to settle. The transla- 
tion might 
indeed, in the 
which persectiow Ag vablie Sale = 

w no ua can excuse, 
Sai sentenoed a8 tikes blue of an Italian 
heaven,” — implying almost a hereafter of 
nationalities,—are counter-balanced by a refer- 
ence to the Roman cooking apparatus in the 
following manner :— 

“ Near the familiar flame they took the common meal.” 
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. Salon:on.”’ 
Diodati, in Italian, gives a corresponding 
translation. 
The author of the article on Keseph (silver 
in Kitto’s Cyclopadia (Dr, idedeap Mlaweeders 
seems to take the same view. 








I have endeavoured to give a general solation 
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Gab] and Koner declare “consists of two Ionic 
colamns between two gracefui ante.” Of course, 
being tickled, I followed your example and scaled 
their plan. I found that, by allowing 8 ft. clear 
(very little, all must admit) between the bases 


it by Vitruvius, 
composed of one peristyle ; and without counting 
the space allotted to the garden, they have 
managed to cover a superficies of 130 ft. by 
90 ft. Their thalamus reaches the colossal 
dimensions of 30 ft. by 20 ft. Permit me toadd 
that the Grecian house of Marini, who is one of 
the best commentators of Vitruvius, is down in 
black and white; and by allowing your width of 
5 ft. forthe awrulsute ana 
covers an area of about 140 ft. by 113 ft. 
These dry figures aside, let me say a few 
reedere” phichon attay Sucanyiniesineoes 
re ” which so many have 
I admit that some, such as the essays on Cicero, 
Ossar, Herodotus, Xenophon, and that on 
Horace by Mr. Theodore Martin, are useful as 
well as entertaining. But I protest emphati- 
oy ee. * of the Rev. 
Lucas Collins, M.A., and the “ Aischylus” of 
Mr. 8. Copleston, M.A. ; happily, 
though both are written in the same strain, 
they contradict each other. I have yet to learn 
that the comedies of were played 
in an amphitheatre; yet Mr. Collins solemnly 
mor tether: “the masses who filled that vast 
amphitheatre formed a literary ‘ public’ the like 
of which was never seen before or since.’ Then 
he goes on to explain that the “constant atten- 
dance” of the Athenians at the theatre was a 
cause of their intellectual pre-eminence ; having 
previously told us that the great festivals of 
Bacchus, on which the theatrical entertainments 
took place, were held three (sic) times a year. 
He moreover adds that Aristophanes pandered 


to the tastes of this same “ public” and 
‘*degraded his muse to the level of the streets.” 
He might have said, had he known it, that in order 


to make this “literary public ” applaud the poets 
threw nuts and figs among the andience. But 
Mr. Copleston, though his essay on “ Aigchylus” 
was published two years before that on “ Aristo- 
Mr, shall be brought to the 
rescue of chief. He does not talk about a 


city itself with its temples and its harbonrs, or 
on the cliffe of and the islands of 
the = This, it will be admitted, was a 
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tending, in the day, to the great theatre of 
semicircle is filled with men and 
women. .... The sun shines full in the faces 
of the expectant multitude, ... . At length the 
curtain is removed, 

action is laid is disclosed. . . , , All is executed 
with .... a knowledge of perspective such as 
even modern scene-painters hardly perhaps sar- 
pass. .... There is not much acting, .. . 
rather a series of tableaux, majestic, colossal, 

ue.” 

Now, sir, this sort of thing, offered up as a 
prayer to the gods or an invocation to the Mases, 
would be exceedingly pretty, and deserve the 
applause of even sober-minded scholars; but 
thrust for twenty-six pence into the hands of 
Demus, even Demus after bis purification by 
the School Board,—it is almost ten to one that 
the talented essayists will suffer. The sacred 


Seriously, antiquity is quite grand enough to 
dispense with the kind of h which may 
suit the morning paper, but will not bear read- 
ing leisurely in a book. The city-Dionysia at 
Athens was, in Beoker’s words, a scene of un- 
bridled merriment and drunkenness. Troops of 
the demi-monde were brought upon speculation 
from Corinth ; and the dregs of the town assisted 
in the festival. It was the Greek carnival. No 
married women or their daughters attended the 
theatre. That building, after the Greeks had 
seen the tent of Xerxes, was covered by an 
awning. No one seated in the theatre of Bacchus 
could see even the tops of the trees in the island 
of Aigina; I doubt if he could see even the 
“sae noe ~ the ee The theatre was 

and almost environed by hi -piggled 
in the time of Alschylus was much better than 
Demus in an Indian city, like Lucknow or 
Hyderabad, before the British domination ; and 


. | Since you have sought in Hindostan an illustra- 


tion of your opinions about early dwellings, I 
venture to say that the modern Hi and the 
ancient Greek have many similar customs. But to 
continue, neither comedies nor tragedies were 
played in an amphitheatre, nor was there ever 
such a building on the slope of the is. The 
Greeks were not lovers of Nature, nor did they 
appreciate it; that sentiment was reserved for 
other and less developed races of men—those of 
Northern Europe. I think dramatie representa. 
tions in Athens took place once annually, and 
lasted for several days; for the ancients did not 
live quickly, but they took their pleasures in a 
heap. Anyhow, if I am wrong, I shall be very 
glad to eat humble pie; but Mr. Lucas Collins 
must descend from the clouds in which Aristo- 
phanes left him, to talk—and some of his 
assistants would do well to take the hint—about 
the Greeks, in the language of men, not of gods. 
A Srupent oF AntTiQuirr. 








“A POSSIBLE CAUSE OF DANGER.” 


Sir,—As the Builder is an engineer as well as 
an architect, I am unwilling that his columns 
should be made the channel for opinions which 
are not based on the best engineering science. 
Allow me, therefore, to say a few words on Mr. 
Charles Hill’s suggestion of danger. The earliest 
locomotives. employed on the Liverpool and 
Manchester and London and Birmingham rail. 
ways weredriven by a pair of wheels on a cranked 
axle, the engines being four-wheeled. The in- 
troduction of six-wheeled engines, with the 





and the scene in which the | 


majesty of the people objects to being humbugged. | gain 





there is avery considerable strain thrown on 
every axle ina train. The conical shape of the 
wheels was adopted in order to diminish this 
strain, by allowing each pair of wheels to find, 

as possible, the plane of minimum strain, 
throwing the carriage nearer to the outer 
the inner part of the curve, If the 
were not keyed on the same axle, 
the wheel on the inner rail of a curve would 


-| always revolve at a different velocity to the 


corresponding wheel on the outer rail. There is 
a definite and ascertainable loss of power attri- 
butable to the rigidity of a pair of wheels, and 
this loss of has been ly submitted 
of additional safety obtained by 
the rigidity in question. 

In the same way, if two wheels of exactly the 
same diameter, follow.one another, a very slight 
deviation from the line of direction is enough, if 
the wheels are in any way conical, to make one 
or lose on the other. Any arrangement 
which made the one follow the other with mathe- 
matical precision would make the revolations 
coincide. If one of these wheels were driven, as 
& means of propulsion, and the other simply ran, 
as bearing a portion of weight, any slip of the 
former on the rails, such as will always occur 
when the adhesion is in any way over-taxed, 
will throw the revolutions out of unison. Bat if 
the wheels are coupled, as is now increasingly 
the practice in the best engines, slip, with all its 
grinding and destructive effect, is in all proba- 
bility absolutely prevented. When a pair of 
wheels gives the entire adhesion, it is easy to 
slip. four wheels are coupled, slip is far less 
likely to ocour. With six wheels coupled slip is 
almost entirely ont of the question. There isa 
certain strain thrown on all the wheels of the 

ine at the same moment, by coupling,—a 
strain which, as far as possible, is equal through. 
ont. By this means not only is the mechanical 
power of the engine better employed, by making 
it hold to the ground with the adhesion due to 
its entire weight, instead of to a part of it; but 
the vibrations and oscillations which are per- 
ceptible when a single pair of driving-wheels is 
employed are reduced to a minimum, and the 
engine is made at once more effective and more 
safe. 

There is quite enough blindness shown with 
reference to the main cause of collision on rail- 
ways, namely, the interference of two streams 
of traffic flowing at very different rates of speed, 
to render it important not to divert the attention 
of travellers and others, who are not mechanical 
men, from the subject, by representing me- 
chanical improvements, which conduce greatly to 
punctuality, as well as, in other ways, to safety, 
as “ possible sources of danger.” ENGINEER, 








Fires and Fire Insurance.—Ata meeting 
of the Statistical Society on the 19th ult., Mr. 
Cornelius Walford read a paper on “ Fires and 
Fire Insurance, considered in their National 
As ” He reviewed the various measures 
which had been taken, from the period of the 
Roman occupation of Great Britain down to the 
present time, in the matter of fire protection, 
and said those steps clearly showed that pro- 
tection was merely a municipal duty, and had 
always been so regarded until fire insurance 
offices came upon the scene, in the year follow- 
ing the Great Fire of London (1666) ; since which 
period the municipal authorities had become 
more and more backward in their duty in this 
rman oe oe from sheer necessity 

come to the front and provided the protection 


fire bri , 
back into their proper shape. He traced the 
sain Gaon from its early indica. 
tions in the Anglo.Saxon guilds right up to ite 
vast ions, when the annual pre- 
i i reached from 
10,000,0002. to 12,000,0001. He urged that all 
y destroyed by fire was a national loss, 
ee recognition as such by the Govern- 
ment. He said returns of all fires should 
be made annually to the Central Govern- 
ment, aa they were in Russia; for such returns 
i than appeared 


on their face,— 
they indicated alike 


&c. Matters were now getting 


if 


itical discontent or com- 
mercial depression. information was there- 
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applied to private dwellings. There can be no 
doubt that a picturesque pencil could convert 
the honse-fronts of Drury-lane or Bedfordbary 
into things of beauty, than which the Jews’ 
Quarter at Frankfort, or the gables of Lisieux, 
would not be more quaint or delightfal; and to 
jadge from much that is passing around us, a 
Certain section of a school, if it can only trans- 
form the streets into the appearance of “ Chepe ” 
or “Qld Bourne,” as scene-painters are now 
pleased to depict them, is not upwilling to 
sacrifice science to art in the economy of houee- 
building. But a wise architect first determines 
the internal distribution of his work; and he 
does not think of superficial adornment until the 
nature of the construction, and the materials of 
which it is to be composed, are known. “ Orna- 
mental Architecture at Botany Bay”! cried 
Syduey Smith, “ How it could enter into the 
head of any human being to think of pillars and 
pilastere when half the colony are wet through 
for want of any covering at all, lam utterly at a 
loss to conceive”! In like manner it may be 
urged that while the courts and alleys of St. 
Martin’s-lane, the slums of Westminster and 
Soho, and a host of other plague spots, on and 
between the estates of great freeholders, remain 
in their actual condition, the common sense of 
London is derided with talk about tbe artistic 
value of “ mellow” fronts and the sesthetic ad- 
vantages of irregularity and confusion. A glance 
at a part of the population, even, in our imme- 
diate vicinity, suffices to show, on the one hand, 
aggravated debasement which shrinks from 
notice ; on the other, * culture” which makes a 
great deal of noise. To aid the improvement of 
the town and the vast mass of its inhabitants, 
two schools are diligently at work: the teaching 
of one based upon the laws of science, that of 
the other upon the caprices of art. Ina less 
learned and less artiticial state of society, both 
in the best times of Antiquity and of the Middle 
Ages, these forces worked together; but that 
they are now arrayed against each other, and 
are daily becoming inimical to each ether, it is 
difficult not to believe. 

The ory, frequently reiterated, for the highest 
art atall times, and the purest respect for nature 
in all places, would, if granted, be attended with 
absolute refusal of many economical benefits 
which the science of engineering confers upon 
the country. To bridge the Tamar or the Menai 
Straits, to tunnel Dover Cliff, to span a valley 
in Derbyshire or Devon, is, with soft sensitive 
souls, who do not scruple, however, to pronounce 
their opinions in public, to deface the work of 
God. The sort of argument implied, if not 
employed, by them, in the matter of new 
thoroughfares, for instance, is broadly stated,— 
Because water in its flow round hillocks and 
over dales takes a winding course; because old 
highways and streets, from the claims of pro- 
perty as well as the fluctuations of soil, twist 
and turn about; therefore a new street or an 
artificial water-passage should follow the curve 
of beauty and grace, rather than a@ direct line 
from one locality to another. Although in 
prosaic minds cleanliness and godliness are 
allied, the school of the pic ue courts any- 
thing, even soot, which will take from a new 
building the damning evidence of its youth. A 
newly-painted window is said to be crude and 
garish until a coating of dirt has blended its 
many colours. <A glazed or vitrified surface 
for the outside of a town-house, in fact any- 
thing that will wash, is denounced as inar- 
tistic. But much as it must undoubtedly 
shock poets and painters, the world is getting, 
year by year, to believe in the force of utility and 
to fear the results of sentiment. It is worse 
than idle to censure the ugliness of engineering 
innovations ; for, like the “ births of Time,” they 
are necessarily “ill.shapen.” When Southey, 
on this same subject, talked about the “ unqualé- 
fied deformity” of labourers’ cottages, and of 
everything connected with manufactures, Macau. 
lay anewered,—* Here is wisdom .... . rose. 
bushes and poor-rates, instead of steam engines 


cae feenennes! Ce ae Does Mr. 

thi ly of the English peasantry live, 
or ever lived, in pacha at Pat 
with box hedges, flower- bee-hives, and 


orchards?” The engi within the memory 
of living men, discovered the lost Greek track,— 
@ track weli worn in the Middle Agesa,—and 
thovgh they have not serapalously kept to it, 
ugly railway stations, ugly viaducts, and utili- 
tarian edifices of all kinds, may yet grow into a 
beautifal style of the twentieth century. But 
the votaries of scenic architecture lay by nothing 
for the future; they only provide the present 








































with revivals of the past. Surely to construct 
the picturesque, or to buy it ready-made, is a 
little theatrical,—an attempt to forestall Nature 
and toout-run Time. At least it perplexes the 
thinking portion of the English people; the 
majority of when, a doubtless weary of 
the stock iment of their neighboars, are 
unwilling to repudiate the Sooratic doctrine, by 
which they have achieved political and com- 
mercial success, to embrace @ newer 

of sentiment. Wutiam H, Warre. 








GOLD AND SILVER IN KING SOLOMON’S 
TIME. 


Srx,—Mr. Ewan Obristian’s note (p. 205) 
opens up a very interesting subject of inquiry 
as to the relative value of gold and silver in 
ancient times, on which a great deal might be 
said for which the Builder might not be dis. 
posed to find room. The more immediate ques. 
tion is as to the interpretation of a particular 
text (1 Kings x. 21). I suppose nine out of 
every ten persons would make no difficulty at all 
as to the meaning in our authorised version, and 
at once say that it was silver which was nothing | gin 
accounted of in the days of King Solomon. 
When we refer to the Hebrew text, however, 
there is a certain smount of ambiguity which 
affords some slight ground for doubt. It stands 
thus :— 

N> ADP Pe Tap ant mye Yep '95) 

ris >w m2 3M 
Vecol celei beith. .... zébébh sigur; ein 
ceseph, lo nechshébh bimei Shelomoh. 

“And all veasels of the house (of the forest 
of Lebanon) were pure gold, none silver, it was 
not valued in the days of Solomon.” ‘The words 
were and it are not in the text, The verb nech. 
shdbh, from the root chdshabh, to calculate, to 
account, is in the masculine form of the third 
person singular, of the past tense, in the Niphal 
or passive conjugation. This might have afforded 
some clue as to whether it was gold or silver 
that was so lightly esteemed ; but, unfortunately, 
zdhdbh, gold, and ceseph, silver, are both mascu- 
line, so that the verb may apply to either. 

The personal pronouns are usually omitted 
before the verb in Hebrew. If the verb applied 
to silver it is strange that the relative pro- 
noun asher,so freely used in Hebrew for which 
and that, should not have been inserted. If we 
look again at the next verse, we see the reason 
for the light estimation of the metals. 
“For the king had at sea a navy of Tharshish 
with the navy of Hiram; once in three years 
came the navy of Tharshish, bringing , and 
silver, ivory, and apes and peacocks.” This is 
the reason given for the plethora, and it applies 
to gold quite as much as to silver. I should 
rather be inclined to treat the verb nechshdbh 
as an impersonal expression, applying to both 
metals, really signifying “this was of no con- 
sequence in the days of Solomon.” 

The passage in the Septuagint runs as 
follows :— 

“Kai wavta ta oxein oixov ypiouw cvyxe- 
cKeopéva, ob« hy apybpioyv, bri ove Fv oyidd- 
pevoy iy raig ypépaic Ladwpwr.” 

The question here arises as to the meaning of | ,- 

AoyiZépevor. The ordinary meaning of NoyiZouat, | hry on gee Boone ee ot Gelten!! bey 
is to count, to take into account, to consider. qu are given in style of 
Liddell and Scott in the various illustrations wiih as cisadien Ae pelle plait Bodbecrsarey 
they give, have none implying estimation or |... santinnes al “ths dees) Was of 038 lian 


the Hebrew ; but 
translation of former by Jager, in the fine 
di.glott Paris edition of 1839, which closely fol- 
lows the language of the Greek, and the sense of 
the Hebrew. “ Et omnia vasa que a Salomon 
facta aurea, et luteres aurei, et omnia vasa 
domus sylve Libani auro conclusa. Non fuit 
argentum, quoniam non fait reputatam in diebus 
Salomon.” Apart from the plain grammatical 
sense of the words, it is contrary to common 
sense to imagine that the services of the 
sanctuary and of the palace were made of gold 
because gold was held in light esteem. 

The question of the historic relation existing 
between gold and silver does not hinge on the 
misplacing of a colon, or the m 
of a plain text. A considerable amount of in. 
formation exists on the subject, as may be seen 
by reference to the article on “Value,” in 
vol. iii. of Cassell’s “ Bible Educator,” where the 


passage in question is cited. TECTON, 








THE HOUSEHOLD AT DIFFERENT ERAS. 


Sir,—Since you were good h to invite 
the co-operation of your readers in the technical 
inquiry’which you introduced a week or so ago, 
with a description of the Grecian house, I shall 
be obliged if you will let me note a few instances 
of , and almost laughable descrip- 
tion, which are offered, under the of 
learned 


value. 
. : heaven,” — implying almost a hereafter of 
The may be fairly translated,—‘ All *: 
the vessels of the house were overlaid with gold ; — ce to tas alae Siathie eppectiell _ the 


they were not silver, for it was not reckoned in 
the days of Solomon.” 

The Vulgate version is as ambigaous as the 
Hebrew :—“ Universa swpellexn domus saltus 
Libani de awro purissimo ; non erat argentwm, nec 
op gg a 

i y the i to 
silver :—“ Alle Gefisse im Hause vom Walde 
Libanon waren auch lauter Gold; denn des 
Silbers achtete man zu den Zeiten Salomos 
nichts.” 

Osterwald takes the same view :—* Toute 
ae wie grep maison du ee 

or fin; il n’y en avait point d'argent ; V argent 
n’était point estimé pendant le vie de Salomen.” 

Diodati, in Italian, gives a corresponding 


manner :— 
“‘ Near the familiar flame they took the common meal.” 
of course, is not Becker, but his trans 

Rev. Frederick 


translation. ment, Mesers. Guhl and Koner that 
_ The author of the article on Keseph (silver) | real sain eae 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia (Dr, Lindsay Alexander) | in the island of Delos. One of their proofs that 


seems to take the same view. 








I have endeavoured to give a general solution 
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by 5 ft. wide. 

translator, ough 
bis 1 the term aula, es 
as surprise is expressed that a place 5 ft. wide 
should be devoid of colamns. Now, ad» means 
a court, hall, or peristyle, 

Moreover, the authors of “The Lifeof the Greeks 
and Romans” have constracted a plan of the 
early Grecian house from the description given of 
it by Vitruvius. They suppose it to have been 
composed of one peristyle ; and without counting 
the space allotted to the garden, they have 


dimensions of 30 ft. by 20 ft. Permit me to add 
that the Grecian house of Marini, who is one of 
the best commentators of Vitruvius, is down in 
black and white; and by allowing your width of 
5 ft. forthe entrance passage 
covers an area of about 140 ft. by 113 ft. 

let me say a few 


the whole building 


Martin, 

well as entertaining. But I protest emphati- 
” of the Rev. 
Lucas Collins, M.A., and the “ Alschylus” of 
Mr. Reginald 8. Copleston, M.A.; 
though both are written in the 
they contradict each other. I have yet to learn 
that the comedies of 
in an amphitheatre; yet Mr. Collins 

that “the masses who filled that vast 
amphitheatre formed a literary ‘ public’ the like 
of which was never seen before or gince.”” Then 
he goes on to explain that the “constant atten- 
pl the Athenians at the theatre was a 
cause of their intellectual pre-eminence ; having 
previously told us that the great festivals of 
Bacchus, on which the theatrical entertainments 
took place, were held three (sic) times a year. 
He moreover adds that ered 


to make this “literary public” applaud the poets 
threw nuts and figs among the andience. Bat 
Mr. Copleston, though his essay on “ 
was published two 


before that on “ Aristo. 


THE BUILDER. 
tending, 


Bacch aecae 

us Acropolis... .. The vast 
semicircle is filled with men and 
women. .... The sun shines full in the faces 
of the expectant multitude... . . 


day, to the great theatre of 


- - @ knowledge of perspective such as 
even modern scene-painters hardly perhaps sur. 
pass..... There is not much acting, .... 
rather a series of tableaux, majestic, colossal, 


statuesque.” 

thing, offered up as a 
prayer to the gods or an invocation to the Muses, 
would be e ly pretty, and deserve the 
applause of even sober-minded scholars; but 
thrast for twenty-six pence into the hands of 
Demus, even Demus after his purification by 
the School Board,—it is almost ten to one that 
the talented essayists will suffer. The sacred 
majesty of the people objects to being hambugged. 
Seriously, antiquity is quite grand enough to 
dispense with the kind of hyperbole which may 
suit the morning paper, but will not bear read- 
ing leisurely in a book. The city-Dionysia at 
Athens was, in Becker's words, a scene of un. 
bridled merriment and drunkenness. of 
the demi-monde were brought upon speculation 
from Corinth ; and the dregs of the town assisted 
in the festival. It was the Greek carnival. No 
married women or their dao attended the 
theatre. That building, after the Greeks had 
seen the tent of Xerxes, was covered by an 
awning. No one seated in the theatre of Bacchus 
could see even the tops of the trees in the island 
of Aigina; I doubt if he could see even the 
wa tite Parthenon. The theatre was 

and a environed by higgledy- 
streets and houses, not fields. I args : 
in the time of Alschylus was much better than 
Demus in an Indian city, like Lucknow or 
Hyderabad, before the British domination ; and 
. | Since you have sought in Hindostan an illustra. 
tion of opinions about dwellings, I 
venture to say that the modern Hindoc and the 
ancient Greek have many similar customs. But to 
continue, neither comedies nor tragedies were 
played in an amphitheatre, nor was there ever 
such a building on the slope of the is. The 
Greeks were not lovers of Nature, nor did they 
appreciate it; that sentiment was reserved for 
other and less developed races of men—those of 
Northern Europe. I think dramatic ta- 
tions in Athens took place once annually, and 
lasted for several days ; for the ancients did not 
live quickly, but they took their pleasures in a 
heap. Anyhow, if I am wrong, I shall be very 
glad to eat humble pie; bat Mr. Lucas Collins 
must descend from the clouds in which Aristo- 
phanes left him, to talk—and some of his 
assistants would do well to take the hint—aboat 
the Greeks, in the language of men, not of gods. 
A Srupent oF Antiquity, 

































“A POSSIBLE CAUSE OF DANGER.” 


Siz,—As the Builder is an engineer as well as 
an architect, [ am unwilling his columns 
should be made the channel for opinions which 
are not based on the best engineering science. 
Allow me, therefore, to say a few words on Mr. 
Charles Hill’s suggestion of danger. The earliest 


provement, in the opinion of the locomotive 
engineer of one of our most important and best- 
worked lines, is the general use of six-wheeled en. 
eng gesnay ha paar ara ar 
6 ft. for lighter t. 

inclined, 


of exact 
be more 


with another, can 
Suu commated foe. Ut Atpmen tee alieeienae 


re of ae heels on would be 
a w on one 
sanek those Wictionable In going round curves 





al indicated 
arial 





is a very considerable strain thrown on 


axle ina train. The conical shape of the 
wheels was adopted in order to diminish this 
strain, by allowing each pair of wheels to find, 
as far as ble, the plane of minimum strain, 
> as the nearer to the outer 

to the inner part of the curve, If the 
wheels were not keyed on the same axle, 
the wheel on the inner rail of a curve would 
always revolve at a different velocity to the 
corresponding wheel on the outer rail. There is 
@ definite and ascertainable loss of power attri- 
butable to the rigidity of a pair of wheels, and 
this loss of power has been ly submitted 
to for the sake of additional safety obtained by 
the rigidity in question. 

In the same way, if two wheels of exactly the 
same diameter, follow one another, a very slight 
deviation from the line of direction is enough, if 
the wheels are in any way conical, to make one 
gain or lose on the other. Any arrangement 
which made the one follow the other with mathe- 
matical precision would make the revolations 
coincide. If one of these wheels were driven, as 
a means of propulsion, and the other simply ran, 
as @ portion of weight, any slip of the 
former on the rails, such as will always occur 
when the adhesion is in any way over-taxed, 
will throw the revolutions out of unison. But if 
the wheels are coupled, as is now increasingly 
the practice in the best engines, slip, with all its 
grinding and destructive effect, is in all proba- 
bility absolutely prevented. When a pair of 
wheels gives the entire adhesion, it is easy to 
slip. If four wheels are coupled, slip is far less 
likely to occur. With six wheels coupled slip is 
almost entirely out of the question. There is a 
certain strain thrown on all the wheels of the 
engine at the same moment, by coupling,—a 
strain which, as far as possible, is equal through. 
out. By this means not only is the mechanical 
power of the engine better employed, by making 
it hold to the ground with the adhesion due to 
its entire weight, instead of to a part of it; but 
the vibrations and oscillations which are per- 
ceptible when a single pair of driving-wheels is 
employed are reduced to a minimum, and the 
engine is made at once more effective and more 
safe. 

There is quite enough blindness shown with 
reference to the main cause of collision on rail- 
ways, namely, the interference of two streams 
of traffic flowing at very different rates of speed, 
to render it important not to divert the attention 
of travellers and others, who are not mechanical 
men, from the subject, by representing me- 
chanical improvements, which conduce greatly to 
punctaality, as well as, in other ways, to safety, 
as “ possible sources of danger.” ENGINEER. 








Fires and Fire Insurance.—At a meeting 
of the Statistical Society on the 19th ult., Mr. 
Cornelius Walford read a paper on “ Fires and 
Fire Insurance, considered in their National 
Aspects.” He reviewed the various measures 
which had been taken, from the period of the 
Roman occupation of Great Britain down to the 
present time, in the matter of fire protection, 
and said those steps clearly showed that pro- 
tection was merely a municipal duty, and had 
alwaye been so regarded until fire insurance 
offices came upon the scene, in the year follow- 
ing the Great Fire of London (1666) ; since which 
period the municipal authorities had become 
more and more backward in their duty in this 

and the fire offices from sheer necessity 
come to the front and provided the protection 
of fire brigades, &c. Matters were now getting 
back into their proper shape. He traced the 
progress of fire insurance from its early indica. 
tions in the Anglo.Saxon guilds right up to ite 
present vast proportions, when the annual pre- 


‘miame in the United Kingdom reached from 


10,000,0003. to 12,000,000), He urged that all 
jase wih destroyed by fire was a national loss, 

demanded recognition as such by the Govern- 
ment. He said returns of all fires should 
be made annually to the Central Govern- 
ment, as they were in Russia; for such returns 
indicated more than on their face,— 
alike political discontent or com- 
ion. information was there- 
fore conducive to good government. He went 
further and said there ought to be an official in- 
quiry into every fire whereby life was endangered 
or sacrified. In the absence of such 
inquiry, there was a sort of indirect encourage. 
ment to arson or incendiarism ; and from this and 
other reasons combined the proportion of fires to 





the population appeared to be increasing. 
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THE RISING SCULPTORS AND CARVERS. 


* Siz, — The promoters of the Tafton-street 
Architectural Museum are certainly to be com- 
mended for the good intentions they have in 
view,—namely, the welfare of the art-worker and 
the better taste to be displayed in the detail of 
works which the architect may require to be in- 
trodaced into his buildings. Allowing it to be 
a fact that the carver has vastly improved in his 
capacity as designer, it is only right that we 
should expect him to derive some benefit finan. 
cially, which is seldom the case at present, where 
he is employed by a man of less knowledge than 
himself, whose only object is to make as large a 
profit as possible. If I am to certify my expe- 
rience, I can verify the fact that many of these 
men are far more intelligent than their em- 
ployers. If the promoters of the institution in 
question were to reverse their plan, by educating 
the masters first, I believe the result would be 
far more satisfactory, not only to architectsthem- 
selves, bat also to theart-workmen. At present 
the men who employ carvers to any extent no 
sooner become conscious of their position than 
they too often resort to that mode of life which 
must reduce art to the lowest grade. 

To illustrate the amount of i ce with 
regard to art among masters of this kind, I may 
be pardoned if I insert here a conversation 
which I had with one of them some years ago. 
I was discussing with my versatile friend the 
merits and demerits of a figure which was in 
clay; the group of Antique Boxers was placed 
close by, probably for reference ; he tarned to 
the group and pointed to that part of the leg 
which is covered by the muscle called the Vastus 
externus; “ Let me see,” he said, “ what is the 
name of this muscle? In fact, I forget all my 
anatomy,” as if he ever knew anything of that 
science! I purposely and erroneously gave the 
name of the Gluteus mawimus. “Judas what ? 
Maximus. Oh, yes.” Taorning round to the 
figures he began to talk about the “ scapula of 
the leg,” which he thought was not quite right. 
What the scapula of the leg is, or what he meant 
it for, I do not know. 

I am sorry to say architects who stand in the 
highest position with regard to their profession, 
and even those who are members of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, prefer to patronise such 
men as this rather than give their figurework 
to those aspiring young students who are 
struggling for a modest existence. Instead of 
allowing their students to be drifted away by 
the tide of misfortune after they have com- 
pleted their studies, and probably taken some of 
the highest honours in the school at Burlington 
House, would it not be well if that honourable 
body who choose to provide means for our art 
education were to make also some slight pro- 
vision for our future success? Let me ask, Sir, 
what woald it cost the President and members 
of the Royal Academy to solicit those architects 
who belong to their body to confer a boon upon 
those students, at least, who have been successful 
within their own institution? I am confident 
it need not cost them a penny, and I believe the 
plan would work well; it would be such as 
could not fail to ameliorate the present condition 
of architectural art alone, but the social position 
of our young sculptors, from whom as a body of 
men we are to expect a higher class of work 
than that which adorns our public and private 
buildings ; and we may also expect that the 
Royal Academy in future may have to choose 
some of their members from among them. As 
an old student of the above institution, I can fully 
appreciate the benefits it bestows upon us. But 

whatever those benefits may be, they are only 
of short duration; oar future welfare does not 

depend upon them, and the renown which some 
of us may have gained within the walls of the 

Royal Academy does not in any way extend to 

the art-patronising world in general. What, 

then, remains to be done,—when architects do 
not choose to give their work to those who are 
capable of appreciating their art, and are fully 
qualified for its execution, but will rather see 
these hard-worked students spend the best part 
of their life under the tyrannical rule of such 
men as/talk about the “ scapula of the leg”? As 
to the Architectural Museum, it is not very pro- 
bable that after years of study in higher schools, 
and under the best possible masters the country 
can produce, I can appreciate the humble and 
one-sided mode of art training at the Arobitec- 
tural Museum. I have spoken to some of my 
fellow students with regard to my views, and 
they fully concur with my opinions, that if archi. 
tects do not choose to patronise genuine art, but 
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will rather uphold the manafacturing quack in 
preference to the true artist, they will, I fear, 
have to support themselves the institution they 
now seek aid for. J. M. G. 








BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue tenth annual general of this 
Institution was held on the 27th ult., at the 


offices, 27, Farringdon-street, E.C., Mr. Edwin 
Lawrence (of the firm of Wm. Lawrence & Sons), 
president, in the chair. There were also present 
Mr. B. Collis, the retiring president; Messrs. 
Thomas Stirling, W. Hewett, H. T. Bayes 
(treasorer), E. Graystone, E. Brooks, A. R. 
Smith, &c. The report showed a total income 


decrease from that of the previous year, but 
happily counterbalanced by a corresponding 
decrease in the working expenses. One of the 
pensioners, Mrs. Eaton, having remarried, her 
name has been removed from the pension list, 
leaviog eight pensioners, all widows, still on the 
funds. 

During the year the orpban rules had been 
finally arranged and certified by the Registrar, 
and in accordance therewith a presentation 
twenty-one years to the Orphan Working School 
had been purchased in the name of the trustees, 
and a childof one of the pensioners, Alice Grace 
Spencer, was proposed as a recipient of this 
benefit, and was afterwards duly elected. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said he was very glad to be present at that meeting, as he 
felt he was associating with those who bad worked hard 
to promote the welfare of the Institution. With re 
to the orphan rules, he believed those concerned bad had 
some difficulty with them, but it must not be lost sight of 
that Government officials had certain duties to perform, 
and it was only that which they felt they could accept (as 
in this instance) that could be to. The Institution 
was only young at present, a period of ten years was not 
long to i been established, and —— be content 
to work gradually up, like a building, which waa taken up 
by degrees from the ground, and he that in the case 
of this Society the foundations were stongly and firmly 
laid. With regard to the clerks themselves, many of 
whom he had the pleasure of meeting that ni he could 
only say the master builders, were very large dependent 
on the clerks, In the matter of estimating, for instance, 
how much they often had to rely on the help obtained 
from their services, and there was little doubt that the 
clerks took a great deal of interest in the work entrusted 
tothem. He felt sure that it was only necessary for the 
Institution to become better known for its prosperity and 
usefulness to be much increased. 
Mr. Stirling, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
retiring officers, referred especially to Mr. Colls, the ex- 
president, saying the Institution was much indebted to 
him for the active interest he had taken in its detail 
work, feeling sure that his connerion with the Society 
was calculated to result in much good. 
Mr. A. R. Smith seconded the resolution. 
Mr. Colls, in replying, said that a vote of thanks was 
hardly his due ; he felt he had done but very little. The 
foundations of the Institution, which the new president 
had referred to, were already jaid, and he bad only put, 
as it were, another brick into the building. He especially 
referred to Mr. Bayes, who had shown so much interest 
in the work of the Society, more particularly in the busi- 
ness relating to the orphan fand. 
The following donations were announced :—- 
Annual 


Donation. Subs, 


Mr. Edwin Lawrence, president ...£10 10 ....., 
Messrs. Ashby Bros. ...........0+0<s0 ee ee 
Mr, C. W. Jackeon .........000-..s0000 _ a a ae 
Me. W. Bewibsecccsesoceiicctistievreys ee ern 2 2 
Messrs, W. H. Miller & Sons ...... tee pe | 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings, 








LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


On the 28th of February, this Society held its 
thirty-third meeting at the Royal Institution, 
Colquitt-street, Mr. C. Graham Smith, president, 
in the chair. A paper was read on the “ Sluices 
at the New North Dock Works Canada Basin,” 
by G. A. Lyster, member. The author described 
the works in question, and their construction so 
far as completed; and then showed that their 
designand general] arrangement arein accordance 
with the experience derived from the Birkenhead 
Low-water Basin and other sluicing arrangements 
throughout the Mersey Dock Estate. The subject 
is one of great im to engineers, as the 

of docks and harbours from silting up 
generally forms a large item in the annual 
maintenance account. An animated discussion 
followed, and the author was accorded a vote of 
thanks. 








Public Buildings in the Metropolis.—In 
the House of Commons Mr. Bailie Cochrane has 
given notice that on an day after Easter he 
will move for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the annual expenditure of public offices and build. 
ings in the 





, with a view of 7 
whether some plan cannot be hit by 
it would be more economic and : 


for the past year of 2611. 8s. 4d., being a slight) ' 


for | Tower, the 


PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


to she. pms. 00 ng Nae See Se ee 
were not likely soon to be destroyed. vote 
was agreed to. 

On 3,4401. for the Houses of Parliament, 
Adam remarked that fall explanations 
be given as to why there was such 
in the expenses incurred in 
tenance and repair of the Houses, and as to the 


Es 


special works, the necessity for which was, 
according to the before the House, not 
aeparane when original estimates were 


Mr. Noel gave details of 
maintenance and repair of the prison-room, the 
ladies’ gallery, the division- the Victoria 
of the pinnacles of which, 
after the squall in January, cost 350/., the 
Serjeant-at-Arms’ house, and rooms for the 
members of the Government. 

Sir G. Bowyer complained that, notwithstand. 
ing the newspaper paragraphs which appeared 
every February, announcing extensive embel- 
lishments and improvements in the Houses of 
Parliament, nothing was ever seen by members 
which would account for the expenditure, which 
he believed was greater than need be incurred. 

Lord F. Cavendish could not see that these 
expenses were so urgent as to demand su 
mentary estimates. The repair of the . 
room, which had not been occupied since 1848, 
might well have been delayed. 

The vote was agreed to, as was that for 3,5241, 
for the erection of new offices in Do -street, 
in connexion with the Home and ial Offices. 

Upon the vote of 1,4901. for the National 
Gallery, in reply to Mr. Goldsmid, Mr. G. Noel 
said that it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to enlarge the building; the most ample 
precautions were taken against fire. The vote 
was agreed to. 

Upon the vote of 1,8001. for repairs to har. 
bours, Sir OC. Adderley regretted to state that 
the estimate of 1,2001. for Dover Harbour was 
only atem estimate. Sir John Hawkshaw 

sacsecedl the damage to the harbour, and 
had said it was utterly impossible to form an 
estimate of the ultimate cost of the repairs. 
The vote was agreed to. 

Upon the vote of 40,9751. for the purchase 
of a site for the erection of a building and other 
purposes for the new courts of justice, Mr. G. 
Noel informed Mr. Adam that the works were 
progressing very favourably. He had been over 
them tors Rng Street, 
opinion @ progress was very 
One portion would be completed at the end of 
the year. After some discussion the vote was 


agreed to. 

Upon the vote of 69,4001. for public office 
sites, Mr. Mundella called attention to the pur- 
chase the Government of the offices at 
Canada.buildings, King-street, which he re- 
marked were most inconvenient and ill-fitted 
for the purpose to which they were to be 
After further disoussion the vote was 
on a division, by 96 to 61. 

On the estimate, 47,0001., for the purchase of 


the continuance of the War Office in such ° 
ings as the present. He believed the founda- 
tions of that office to be the cause of sickness, 
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eS themselves in 
great would suggest th 
appointment a email commission to settle the 


Mr. Mandella said it would cost several 
thousands of pounds to fit up Winchester House, 
ing build instead of at once erecti 
oe ae Clem oe 
Sir G. Balfour supported this view. 
ag farther discussion the vote was 


EEE 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS COMPANY: 
RISKY TAOTICS. 


On Saturday, the tenth ordinary general 
meeting of the Artisans’, nil Geneenl 
instal idee Mcbek te totes Gamptes oe 
m . le 
prs Pepe thganoninatbe pat showed that the 
ren company’s property had brought 
in 19,868L, and that there hen been 0 prod of 
2,1301. on land actually sold, and 1,6801. as 


having received a notice of the meeting, which 
was echoed by Mr. Evelyn Ashley, M.P., and Earl 
Fortescue. Mr. Swindlehurst assured the gentle- 
men that the fault must be in the Post-office. 
A shareholder asked how the company could 
pay eo high a dividend when they had so large 


pve Arcata satting te. There were 
te. The 


also the ground-ren company had a right 
to draw upon such , and as a matter of 
goal pully tas eae oa Weg the dividend at 
6 per cent. so that might induce capitalists 
to come and help them to complete their under. 
takings. 

Mr. J. Pearce said he hl 


company. 

Amendments 5 per cent. dividend, 
and no dividend, were severall and 
rejected. The report was then , and 6001. 
were voted to the 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Greenock.—In the action raised lately in the 
Greenock Sheriff Court by Messrs. John Coghill 
& Son, contractors, 8 against Michael 


Substitute Smith, and finds no expense due to 
either party, on the ground that there was 
slovenliness on the part of the New York agent 
in dra’ up the terms of the advertisement, 
and stupidity on the H cgpd of the respondent in 
signing a contract contents of which he had 
not 
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ee _———————_—_———— 


possible, the unfortunate misunderstanding 
between the masters and the men, which has 


year. Interviews were had, 
employers and men, with the 
wee Nea seperti pay 
ti ‘erences seemed to have been i 
of ant te ve on the point 
to the acceptance of a new code of 
peso onal masters wished to enforce, the 
men contending that the legal six months’ notice 
for the adoption of these rules had not been 
EA Cambrian wolestente Mr. Dyer 
was men upon t but he ‘ 
quiel ts Wad-ende tie tareee a 


ss 
Hi 


4 
; 


is the adoption of the hour system of payment 
instead of the day, with certain hours rea 
and winter. The price per hour has also been 
arranged, viz., 74d., which will give the men 
more wages both in summer and winter than 
previously. At a subsequent meeting of the 
men, however, a resolution was carried almost 
unanimously, to the effect that the men were 


agreed to between the employers and themselves, 
through their representatives, in May, 1874, 
which, it was contended by the men, must be 
oy ig before the strike could be said to be at 
an end, 


Stafford Local Trades Council on the 20th alt., a 
deputation who had waited on Mr. Staveley Hill, 
Q.C., and M.P. for West Staffordshire, in refer. 
ence to the loan-hiring system in the lock trade, 
reported that the hon. and learned gentleman, 
while pointing out the difficulty of interfering 
with the freedom of contract between employer 
and employed, thought that the law might be so 
amended as to prevent the employer deriving a 
profit from the false position in which men who 
so hired out their labour placed themselves. He 
would consult Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, 
upon the suggestion of the deputation that there 
should be introduced into the Employers and 
Workmen’s Act a clause rendering such con- 
tracts irrecoverable as labour contracts at the 
police-court, and leaving the master to his ordi- 
nary remedy for debt in the county court. The 
Council determined to seek the aid of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the District Council in 
favour of such an amendment. 








THE POWERS OF COURT LEET AND 
COURT BARON. 


SIR DIGBY CAYLEY v. COATES. 


In this case (Malton County Court, before F. A. 
Bedwell, judge) Sir Digby Cayley, bart., is lord of 
the manor over the defendant’s , and a 
jary of a court leet had found a drain belonging to 
the defendant in a bad state, anda “ present- 
ment” being made to the court leet to that 
effect, the delinquent was fined 31. 10s. The 
defendant not only refused to pay the fine or set 
the drain to righte, but defied the lord of the 

manor, and his antiquated court leet and court 

baron, to compel him, and hence the application 

to the county court jadge to enforce the autho- 

rity of the inferior court. 


Very voluminous evidence was given as to the constitu- 
tion, mode of procedure, and duties of the court leet, from 


a. hich it seemed that, on “the viewing” day, the jury 
whic : 


divided themselves into sections, e: all the drains, 
then held aconclave, then went into the cases, and made 
their “ tment,” and amerced defaulters. Sir Digby 
Cayley, ‘bart., hed been lord of the manor since 1849, a1 
up to 1873, there had been no question as to the liability 
of cleaning out the drain in question, which was done by 
the landlord and charged to tenant, 

The Judge alluded to the great utility of the court leet, 
and said it would be well if these courts raked out the 


its actions had been henge Bane Sey ang bape w' ser 
uphold the order os os ee 
for 32, 10s, fine, and allow costs on the highest 











principal point at issue was | Qua: 


determined to adhere to the old code of rules, | tities 


Hiring in the Lock Trade.—At a meeting of the | scale 





SURVEYORS’ ACTIONS. 
TILLMAN V. AYRE’S QUAY BOTTLE COMPANY. 


Tue plaintiffs in this case, in the Nisi Prius 
Court (before Lord Justice Coleridge), were 
Mesers. John & Thomas Tillman, architects, 
Sunderland ; oe the mpage the Ayre’s 
y Bottle pany. Mr. Digby Seymour, 
Q.C., and Mr. McLyrmont, were for the plaintiffs ; 
Mr. Herschell, Q.C., and Mr. Shield, for the de- 
fendants, The claim was for work done by the 
plaintiffs as architects. Mr. Digby Seymour, in 
stating the case, said that it was an action 
brought to recover from the defendants the sum 
of 1221. 2s, 1d. The original action was for 
2691. 28. 9d. 1471. had been paid into court. 


Mr, John Tillman said that he was an architect, and had 
been in business about nineteen years, He was engaged 

the defendants in October, 1874, to meke a survey of 
the works near the Weymouth Bridge, for the purpose of 
an arbitration between them and the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company. The first survey was a matter of great 
difficult on account of the lend, there being a descent of 
90 ft. He had charged 30/. 18s. for that survey. He was 
next engaged to make a detailed survey, with plans and 
sections, of each building and dwelling-house at the works. 
He was told that this detailed survey was for a re-instate- 
ment. He took out the Gavan and the prices were put 
in by Mr. Robert Hutchinson and others. These quan- 
were used by the defendants for the purpose of 
arbitration. He had charged 89/. for that work, which 
was on the lowest scale he had ever ed for quantities. 
It was at the rate of one per cent, on the total amountof 
the valuation, 8,900/. He was next employed to prepare 
a valuation of the bottle works and dwelling-hoases con- 
nected with them. He charged 44/. 15s. upon his valua- 
tion, which was 21,7622, 122. If he had charged at the 

adopted by the Northern Architeets’ Association, it 
would have been more,—he believed between 551. and 60/. 

In reply to Mr. Shield, plaintiff said that if the works 
had been re-constructed, the quantities would have been 
of immense value. 

His Lordship.—It might turn out that a great deal of 
the work was useless, but if it was ordered to be done it 
must be paid for. 

In ly to Mr. Shield, plaintiff said that the quantities 
were ordered either by Mr. Longdeu or Mr. Scott. 

His Lordship said that, assuming reinstatement was at 

one time intended, the two items of 371. and 89/. might 
have been most material. 
Mr. Herschell said, with regard to the charge of 44/., 
Be Sone said that was upon his own valuation at 
His Lordship thought it was not ressonable to put « 
per centage upon the plaintiff’s own valuation. (?) 

Ultimately, without peasing evidence, a verdict 
for the plaintiffs for 727. 2s. 1d. was taken by eonsent. 











DAMAGE TO GOODS IN TRANSIT. 


THE VIGO BRICK AND TILE WORKS v. THE GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


THis was an action bronght in the Blooms- 
bury County Court, on the 14th ult., by the 
plaintiffs, carrying on business in Northampton 
as the Vigo Brick and Tile Works, against the 
Great Northern Railway Company, to recover 
the sum of 491. for damage done in transit to 
a driving-wheel, which had been ordered from 
the firm of Messrs. Tuxford & Sons, engineers, 
of Boston, and broken in transit. Mr. Hensman, 
instructed by Messrs. Scriven & Terry, appeared 
as counsel for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Harms. 
worth as standing counsel for the company. 

The plaintiffs’ counsel stated that on the arrival of the 
wheel at Northampton it was found to be broken in two 
pieces; upon which they at once communicated with the 
makers, and gave notice to the railway company, to iati- 
mate the damage done, and telling them that they would 
be held responsible. 

The evidence of Mr. Mill, one of the partners of the 
plaintiffs’ firm, went to corroborate the statement of the 

intiffs’ counsel, 

Mr. Harmsworth said that the contract, if one existed, 
was not with the plaintiffs, but with Messrs, Tuxford, of 
Boston, and in this case plaintiffs would not be the right 
parties to sue, therefore the company did not consider 
themselves liable ; and even if so, the goods were sent at 
the owners’ risk, at a reduced rate, and the learned 
counsel led to call witnesses on behalf of the com- 
pany to prove that there was no contributory negligence 
on their ks 


Mach ridenee was taken on both sides, and the case 
was adj until the 26th ult., when judgment was 
given for the defendants, with costs. 








TREATMENT OF TENDERERS. 
Sre,—Will you kindly give me your opinion of the fo 
ing in your next issue :— 
An architect advertises for tenders for the erection of a 
house for Mr. Jones; tenders to be sent to the architect's 
office (properly endorsed), not later than ten o'clock on 
FE 10th, the result beiog,—Herbert, 1,983/. ; 
Wright, Bros., 1,800/.; Johnson, Bros., 1,754. 12s. 9d. ; 
ing, 1,6932. Harding's tender being the lowest was 
Seertagyn dated bt on ostay t Ss f 
paren’ lecided ; but on Monday, the 12th o 
Weloieny, the ioces received a tender (not endorsed) 
from Brooks, for 1,400/. The architect, opening the tender 
as an ordinary letter, feels bound to submit it to Jones, 
who, ignoring his acceptance of Harding’s tender, instructs 
his architect to write to Harding, informing him he had 
accepted Brooks's tender on the 6th of February. Now, 
sir, will you kindly say if Harding has any chance of re- 
covering compensation. 


if 


Ovz or tas Contractors. 





*.* We believa that Harding could recover compen- 
sation . 
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THE BIRMINGHAM 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting held on Tuesday, February 
20th, Mr. Yeoville Thomason, the president, in 
the chair, it was snnounced that the prizes 
offered by the Birmingham Architectural Society 
for the best measured drawings of “ The Oaks,” 
West Bromwich, had been awarded to the 


following :— 
Ist Prize, 6 guineas......... Mr. Thomas Turner. 
Prise, 3 guineas ...... Mr. Samuel H. Jones. 
3rd Prize, 1 guines..,...... Mr. Matthew Gardner. 


A vote of thanks was aleo passed to the pre- 
sident for allowing the members to visit the 
works at the new Municipal Buildings on the 
previous Saturday. A paper was then read by 
Mr. J. W. Tonks, on the “Decoration of In- 
teriors,” which we print under ite own heading. 








THE HUMAN FORM: ITS STRUCTURE IN 
RELATION TO ITS CONTOUR. 


In the course of a lecture recently delivered 
on this subject by Professor Garrod, F.R.S., at 
the Royal Institution, some excellent drawings, 
made for the late Mr. Partridge, were exhibited, 
showing the positions into which the body has 
to be thrown to keep the line of the centre of 
gravity between the feet under different cireum- 
stances. In the well-known Greek statue of 
Mercury the whole weight of the body is on the 
toes of one foot, and while the head and shoulders 
are forward, one leg is back to maintain the 
balance. Professor Garrod alluded to the fre- 
quency with which artiste err in the matter of 
the centre of gravity. He then passed on tothe 
muscles of the body, and referred to the fact that 
up to 150 years ago people do not seem to have 
understood that the muscles which give motion 
to the bones are the flesh which is eaten. We 
even now do not understand the mechanism of 
the action of muscles. Every time they are in 
action there is a “using up,” a “ combustion” 
of material, and this has to be replaced. It is 
this that makes human labour so dear when 
compared with machine labour. Although in a 
steam-engine only one-third of the power of coal 
is utilised and the rest is wasted, yet food is so 
much dearer than coal that machine labour is 
much cheaper. Having explained the contracti- 
bility of muscle, and shown it as brought about 
by electricity, Professor Garrod went on to speak 
of the two sets of flexor and extensor muscles, 
which in uction are opposed to each other. In 
seeking repose, those who regard the greatest 
amount of comfort attainable throw the body 
into gentle curves, whivh allow a relaxation of 
muscle, Physicians going round hospital wards 
at night notice nearly all the patients on the 
side and doubled up. The beanty of the contour 
of the human body is to a great extent caused 
by the muscles ending as tendons, thus from the 
thick part of a muscle to the thin tendon pro- 
ducing curves, This is markedly the case in the 
calf of the leg, and Professor Garrod humorously 
alluded to the pride with which a Belgravian 
footman regards the possession of a thick muscle 
there, which passes by graceful lines into tendon. 
The action of a jon of the muscles 
is on the principle of a lever of the first order ; 
the muscles of the calf running to the foot act 
on the principle of a lever of the second order, 
while the arm affords an illastration of the third 
order. When @ muscle is put into action it 
shortens, and in shortening thickens, as can 
readily be felt in the biceps. This fact of the 
thickening is important in art, as, by represent- 
ing @ thickened muscle, the idea of motion is 
given without there being any actual motion. 
A great fault with all artiste who have studied 
anatomy is to overdo the expression of muscles. 
The Farnese ‘Hercules, although very beautiful, 
is quite untrue to modern nature, and it is 
doubtfal if such a set of muscles ever really 
existed, The Greeks knew nothing of the con. 

traction of muscles in action, and in their statues 
there is represented only that which can be seen, 
Professor Garrod expressed his opinion that 
it was better for artists not to study anatomy 
or, if they do, to carefally observe and introduce 
in their work only what really does exist, than 
se a in what they know theoretically ought to 
there, 








Architects’ Benevolent . — The 
annual general meeting of this Society will be 
held at 9, Conduit-street, on Wednesday, the 14th 
instant. 


FAULTY FOUNDATIONS. 
SINKING OF A @AS-HOLDER TANK, 


In the latter part of the year 1876, operations 
were commenced at Middlesbrough for the erec- 
tion of the largest gas-holder tank in the North 
of England, at a cost of somewhere about 
30,0001, The site chosen was the Marshes, but in 
close proximity to several streets and extensive 
ironworke. It wae decided to build a wall roand 
the tank of concrete ( and cement), 6 ft. 
wide, and this wall has been carried up toa 
great height, and was considered to be proceed- 
ing all right, when all at once oneside gave way, 
and nearly one-half of a street eank down into 
the trench that had been excavated for the tank. 
Fears are entertained for the cottages on the 
opposite side of the street, several having shown 
signs of giving way, and the street now presents 


at 6,000. 

It is believed that the foundations are faulty, 
and doubts are ex as to the proper oon. 
straction of the wall. At the time the site for 
the constraction of pape tank was pro. 
posed, it was foretold in the Middlesbrough Town 
Council that some calamity might be expected ; 
and it is a most fortunate circumstance that the 
tank was not completed on so treacherous a 
foundation. 








POLE SCAFFOLD versus TIMBER-BUILT 
SCAFFOLD, 


S1r,—For scaffolds of any height, I am satis- 
fied poles, in point of safety are to be preferred. 
Scaffold-poles combine lightness with strength, 
and whether vertically, diagonally, or hovi- 
zontally placed, no angles are exposed for the 
wind to grip. Such would not be the case with 
the structure described,—the square timbers 


le. 

In the erection of a pole scaffold the materials 
are usually selected so that the heaviest and 
stoutest are used below, and the lighter ones 
towards the top: but a timber scaffold would be, 
I should think, what we call “ top heavy.” 
Three years ago I built two octagonal shafts 
in London, both over 100 ft. in height. In both 
instances I rigged the scaffold up, quite inde- 
pendent of the work, of course, and 130 ft. 
above the ground-line,—basing it 14 ft. below 
the ground.line. In one case the cast-iron 
weighed 5 tons, and was hoisted with perfect 
safety. A close-boarded inclosure was after- 
wards made for the gilders to work in, and 
although during the progress of the works there 
were some terrific gales, insomuch that all the 
scaffold-boards had to be lashed to the ledgers 
to secure them, not a single accident occurred. 
In the other case, so firm, yet elastic, was the 
scaffold that the architect and other gentlemen 
ascended to the top at least three times a week. 
Of course it was braced, but not extraordinarily 
so, and provision was made that none of the 
standards could by any possibility sink or start 
aside. A Foreman. 








FLOATING BATHS. 


Srr,—I have read the article in your issue of 
February 3rd, and also a letter on the same 
subject in a later im - I should not 
trouble you, but I fear that both the anthor of 
the article and the writer of the letter are some. 
what under a false impression as to what is like] 
toconstitute a ul swimming-bath, sch 
at any rate, as it must be, as a commercial 
enterprise. 

The water of most of tho rivers in England, 
and I should = ae would form no 
exception, generally requ Itering to make it 
sufficiently attractive for that class who most 
largely practise swimming and bathing, and ina 
climate like that of England the water requires 
warming, except, perhaps, for a few days in the 
height of summer. The patronage awarded to 
the Charing-cross Floating Bath on the Thames 
is due to the fact that the water is thoroughly 
filtered and maintained at an even tsmperature 
of 70° daring the whole time the bath is open to 
the pubtic,—this heating being effected chiefly 
by the utilisation of the waste steam used to 
drive the filtering machi 3 and I am con 
vinced that any bath that at any rate, the 
qualification of warmth can only expect 
for four or five weeks at the most in each year 


and although a bath may be considerabiy cheap 


ae 





if built without a top or bottom, yet it is certain 


an ugly appearance, the damage being estimated | pulleys years 


presenting a tremendous advantage to a strong | - 


that to effect this economy the usefulness of the 
bath is most seriously curtailed, as I know from 
an extensive that with warmed water 
people will bathe far into the winter, whereas 
out-door bathing ceases at the first show of wet 
or wintry weather. BE. Peerert, 








“THE PULLEY OF THE FUTURE.” 


S1n,—There appearing in your issue of the 24th 
ult.a letter under this heading, we are constrained 
to ask you to allow us to say that on the 6th of 
September, 1876, we wrote to Mr. Meakin :—* It 


so far back as 1861 we made such pul 
eminent London builder for use at a at 
Stanmore. Haart, Son, Pearp, & Co. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS, 


Gateshead, were opened on Tuesday, the 20th 
ult., by the Mayor of Gateshead. The buildings 

designed to accommodate 450 children, in 
two divisions, viz.:—The mixed schoolroom 


their respective play 
of the mixed school is the infants’ depart. 
ment, consisting of the main schoolroom, 30 ft. 


Mid by 25 ft., with two class-rooms, each 16 ft. 


by 15 ft., and with mistresses’ room, and chil. 
dren’s cap-room and lavatories. The class-rooms 
are divided by a movable partition, so that the 
two rooms can be thrown into one if necessary. 
Latrines and es —— are provided 
for each school, the latter being so arranged 
to screen the playgrounds from the north 
north-west winds. The buildings are erected in 
red brick, with stone dressings, slate roofs, 
and ornamental red ridges and Is; and the 
treatment, both externally and in , is 
extremely simple. The total cost will be some- 
what over 5,0001, Messrs. Greason & Stockdale, 
of Gateshead, were the contractors ; Mr. Edington 
was clerk of the works; and Mr. Thomas Oliver, 
of Newcastle-on- the architect. 
Manchester.—The memorial-stone of the new 
Board schools, which are already about half built, 


Be 


in Burgess-street, hey, been laid 

Miss Becker. The style adopted by the 

tects is Gothic, of a plain character. external 

walls thronghoat are faced with picked common 

— relieved by stone a Py gm 
8, stock brick arches, blue brick bands, 

moulded stock brick A 


: is 
infante, and comprises a schoo 
30 ft. wide, and 15 ft. 3 in. clear 





a class-room, 20 ft. by 20 ft., and 15 ft. high. 
This is accessible from the main room, the 
upper ‘floor is ap to the girls, Two 
en are for each department; 
these are situated at either end of the main 
building, The staircases to the upper floors are 
spacious and well lighted. The internal finish. 
ings are to be of a plain but t ly sub. 
stantial character, and suitable for a 
poses, Lavatories will be provided on eech foer 
and also sinks, to which will be laid on hot and 
cold water, for cleaning purposes. The 2 
and ventilating of this school is being 

out by Messrs. Shillito & Shorland, by means 
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10, 1877. 
of their patent Manchester school 


Son, Grantown; carpenter work, Mr. James 


do.; plasterer work, Mr. ©. Stewart, do.; 
plumber work, Mr. John Hunter, Elgin and 
Grantown; painter work, Mr. Jas. Brander, 
Higin; and Messrs. Macdongall & Co., Gran- 
town, supplied the fittings. 

Inverness.—The new Merkinch school in Tel. 
ford-road, erected by the Inverness School 
Board, was opened on the 12th ult. The build. 
ing which fronts Telford-road, consists of a 
centre portion and two wings,—the former re. 
cessed some 10 ft, and comprising the infant 
department, a large room 62 tg ft., and 


boundary 
ngs, school furniture, &o. 
The architect is Mr. La Inverness ; the work 
has been carried out by following contrac. 
tore :—Messrs, Alexander, mason, 1,2251. ; Peter 
Cameron, ter, 7991. 10s. ; Simon Mackenzie, 
plumber, 1511. 10s,; Allan Mackintosh, plasterer, 
1051. ; William Smith, founder, 1711, ; and Donald 
Maedonald, painter, 731. 


Antonines. There being a disposable 
balance in the hands of the they 
recommend the the price of 210i., 


Bradford. —In December last a 


,| of the governors of the Bradford ed 


School waited on the Charity Commissioners, 
in order to obtain their consent to the appli- 
cation of 7,000i. from the endowment to the 


governors, and the necessary works will be com. 
menced without delay. The plans include an 
enlargement of the hall, entirely new sets of 
rooms for science and art purposes, and twelve 
spacious class-rooms. The governors also pro- 
pose to set apart some of the present rooms as a 
Board-room, masters’ common and secre- 


room, 
: — office. The building, when completed, 


will contain accommodation for 650 boys. 
Johnshaven.—The School Board of Benholm, 
N.B., which includes the populous fishing village 
of Johnshaven, has just enlarged the Free Church 
School, situated on the Brasheads. Mr. Mat- 
thews, architect, Aberdeen, farnished plavs of 
the enlargement. The contractors were :—Mr. 
John Rae, mason, Johnshaven ; Mr. D. Anderson, 
wright, Johnshaven; Messrs. C. Middleton & 
Sons, plumbers, Montrose; Mr. Grant, plas. 
terer, Montrose. Mr. Hercules Scott, of Brother. 


;| ton, chairman of the School Board, in addition 
to the assessment to which he is liable, has 


oon yom contributed over 2501. to the building 
and. 

Breedon-on-the-Hilt.—The school at Breedon- 
on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, built by Mr. CO. 
Abney-Hastiugs, by desire of the late Countess 
of Loudoun, has just been opened. It presents 
in front two massive gables, on each of which is 
an inscription on a sunk panel. The side gables 
bear the monogram and coronet of the countess. 
The school is calculated to accommodate 130 
children, and is built from the designs of Mr. 
Joyce, of Stafford. 

Birmingham.—New Sanday-schools in Watery- 


’ lane, in connexion with the Palmer.street Con. 


gregational Chapel, have been opened. The 
building comprises a central hall, 50 ft. by 36 ft., 
with an average height of 26 ft. Ont of two 
sides of this hall, in which a mixed school of 
twenty-four classes will be held, eight class. 
rooms open on the ground-floor, These are 

by movable glass screens. Over the 
ground-floor class-rooms are six others, which 
open out of a gallery running round three sides 
of the central hall. There is also a room in the 
detached building to accommodate 200 infants. 
The building has been erected by Mr. Walter 
Brooks, from the design of Mr. George Ingall, 
architect. About 700 8 can be accommo. 
dated in the building, the cost of which, including 
fittings, is 2,500. 








OHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newabbey.—The new parish church of New. 
abbey was opened on the 28th ult, Visitors to 
the rains of Sweetheart Abbey will remember 
that the old church was built under the east wall 
of the ancient pile. The church having become 
ill.adapted for public worship, the heritors of the 
parish resolved to build a new church which 
would at once meet the ecclesiastical require. 
ments of the parish, and permit of the old church 
being entirely demolished. Mr. Oswald pur- 
chased the Kindar Mills and ground on which 
they stood, a short distance to the east of New- 
abbey village, and on the south side of the high. 
way to Kirkbean, and gave the site for the new 
church. On the site acquired in this way the 
new edifice has been erected. It isin the form 
of a Latin cross. The nave measures 73 ft. 

25 ft. 6 in., and the arms measure 

17 ft. 9 in., and project 11 ft. 3in. The walls 
rise to a height of 16 ft., and give support to an 
open-timber roof, the apex of which is 36 ft. 
from the floor. The pews furnish sittings for 
400. The material of the walls is granite, the 
style adopted by the architect, Mr. James 
Barbour, of Dumfries, being Early English. 

Cherington. — Cherington Church was re- 

eee woe dans oe, eee tea Cie 
was done 
wep oe Soak The painting and decoration were 
done by Mr. Pring, of Moreton-in-Marsh, The 
seats, pulpit, communion.table were far- 
nished by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birming- 
Som’ sed. the eicch ty ie. Bivens, af onde. 
worth, A memorial window, representing the 
Crucifixion and Ascension, has been placed in 
the chancel by the sons and daughters of Mr. 
Dickins. 





W. 
Dormington.—The ancient and quaint little 
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churoh of St. Peter, at Dormington, about six 
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complete 
restoration, was re-opened on the 13th ult. 
The edifice, anterior to restoration, consisted of 
a thirteenth-century nave and a chancel of the 
fourteenth century. The east wall of the chance! 
had been rebuilt in the eighteenth centary. The 
walls were covered internally with plaster, and 
externally with a thick coat of rough-cast. There 
was a south porch of timber-framing covered 
with rough.cast, and over the west end of the 


of the west wall, hidden by many coats of white- 
wash, were found remains of mural paintings. A 
large representation of Our Lord in Majesty, with 
an angel on each side, had been painted in red 
outlines, the painting covering the whole upper 
part of the wall. Groups, the subject of which 
are not satisfactorily identified, were on 
each side of the west window. In the work of 
restoration, funds for the work having been pro- 
vided by the patroness, the Right Hon. Lady 
Emily Foley, the vicar (the Rev. Langton E. 
Brown), and the principal ratepayers of the 
parish, the chancel has been rebuilt. The archi- 
tect has replaced all the old features, and added 
five-light east window. The nave walls 
been strengthened by buttresses. A new 
of wood, with an octagonal spire covered 
ith lead, has been erected. The whole of the 
have been made new, in oak and pitch 
The walls have been cleaned and painted, 
the roof timbers cleaned, opened out, and 
covered with boarding, felt, and Broseley tiles. 
A new south porch in carved oak, and also a 
vestry, have been added. The cost of the 
restoration has been nearly 1,5001. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Biashill, of Old Jewry Chambers, 
London, and the builders were Messrs, Collins 
& Cullis, of Tewkesbury. 

Basford.—The nave of the new chureh of St. 
Augustine, Basford, Notte, was consecrated on 
the 16th ult. by the Bishop of Lincoln, The 
building is situated in High church-street, Bas- 
ford, and the works at present completed com- 
prise a portion only, viz., the nave and perch, of 
the proposed church. The dimensions of the 
nave are,—length, 76 ft.; width, 30 ft.; height 
to the top of the walls, 30 ft.; to the collar- 
pieces of the roof, 40 ft.; to the ridge, 52 ft. 
When finished, the church will consist of nave 
and chaneel, with north and south aisles to each, 
and a south poreh in the western bay of the 
nave, and will form a block of buildings about 
120 ft. long and 65 ft. wide. The wails are of 
Balwell stone, lined with brick and plastered, 
and the roofs are covered with brindled Stafford. 
shire tiles, The nave-arcades and the dressings 
of the windows and doors are of Ancaster stone. 
The seats in the nave are of deal, stained and 
varnished, and will accommodate 340 people. 
The old building now forms an aisle, and pro- 
vides space for 130 children. Messrs. Pattinson 
& Sons, of Ruskington, near Sleaford, were the 
contractors for the main portion of the works. 
The gas-fittings were supplied by Mr. Danks, 
and the charch is warmed by an apparatus sup- 
plied by Messrs. Jobson & Co., Derby. Messrs. 
Evans & Jolley, of Nottingham, are the archi- 
tects. The cost of the entire proposed building 
is estimated at 4,000/. 

Spevhall.—The restoration of Spexhall Church, 
Saffolk, has just been completed. The church 
had until lately been much neglected, and it was 
consequently in a deplorable condition. It being 
considered desirable to remedy this state of 
things, some of the parishioners took the matter 
thoroughly in hand, and the result was that a 
subscription list was opened and liberally 
responded to, and a large sum being speedily 
raised, the work of restoration was proceeded 
with, the principal works being an entirely new 
roof of pitch pine, and open benches of the 
same material. The chancel floor has been 
raised, and paved with Minton’s tiles, and a new 
three-light window has been inserted in the east 
end, The old rood-loft stairs were discovered, 
and are now brought ont to view. Theold pulpit 
has given place to a new one of pitch pine, the 
panels of the old pulpit being worked in. The 
roof, which was formerly thatched, is now 
slated., Mr. J. K. Colling, of London, was the 
architect; Mr. Daniel Day, of Eye, did the 
woodwork; and Mr. Vine, the masonry. The 
church was re.opened or the 8th ult, 

Heatherlie—On the 21st ult. a new church 
was opened at Heatherlie, Selkirk, The new 
building, which is intended to serve the purpose 
of a chapel.of-ease to the parish charch, has 
been built after a design by Messrs. Wardrop & 
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is intended to rise to the height of 130 ft., 
remains to be added. The style is Harly Deco- 
rated Gothic; and in form it presents a nave 
terminating eastward in an apse, with broad 
north and south transepts, the length being 
97 ft., and the breadth across the transepts 74 ft. 
Freestone of alight cream colour from Prudham 
quarries, near Hexham, has been used in the 
outer walls of the building ; and among its most 
marked features are the great west window 
and the two large transept windows, all having 
stone mullions and rich tracery. «Double and 
single lancet windows also light the area of the 
church, and the vestry and 

which occupy the apse 
filled with tinted cathedral glass. The roof is 
steep in its pitch, and covered with green West- 
moreland slates. The interior presents an open 
roof, the timbers being exposed almost to the 
ridge; in height the side walls are 20 ft., and 
from the floor to the centre of the ceiling the 
height is 44 ft. The church is heated with 
Perkins’s hot-water ” fitted up by Mr. C. 
Ritchie, Edinburgh. tradesmen employed 
have been Mr. William Deans, builder; Mr. 


William Nichol, painter; and Mesers. | John |? 


Smith & Son, gasfitters,’&c., all of Selkirk; 
and the work has been carried on under the 
superintendence of Mr. James Slater, clerk of 
works. 

Cheadle.—It has been decided to proceed with 
the restoration of Cheadle parish church, and 
the plans of the architect, Mr. Medland Taylor, 
will be carried out by Mr. T. Wharam, of Hyde, 
whose tender the committee have accepted. It 
is expected that the work will be completed 
before the end of the present year. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Shepton Mallet.—The Congregational Chapel 
at Shepton Mallet was reopened on the 20th ult., 
after considerable restoration, there being nothing 
left of the original building with the exception 
of the walls and roof. The pews have given 
place to open sittings of pitch pine, and the two 
side aisles are laid with Minton’s tiles. The gallery 
is on three of the sides, the front being open 
panels, filled in with light ironwork. A rostram 
bas been substituted for the old pulpit. The 
plans were drawn by Mr. Day, of Glastonbury ; 
and the whole of the work carried out by Messrs. 
J. & 8. Emery, of Shepton Mallet and Oakhill, 
and Mr. W. Cook, of Shepton Mallet, the latter 
being entrusted with the lighting arrangements. 

Bromyard.—Extensive additions are about to 
be made to the Bromyard Wesleyan Chapel, in 
the shape of Sunday-school class-rooms, minis- 
ter’s vestry, &c. Mr. Pearson, architect, of Rosas, 
has prepared plans for the works, which are 
estimated to cost 5001. 

Huddersfield.—On the 13th ult. the Mayor of 
Huddersfield Jaid the corner-stone of a new 
chapel for the United Methodist Free Church at 
Moldgreen. The new building will be in the 
Italian style, will seat 700 people, and the cost 
of the whole of the work is estimated at 5,5001. 

North Newington —A small chapel for the 
Independents was opened at the village of North 
Newington, near Banbury, on the 11th alt. It 
was designed and built by Mr. Kingerlee, and is 
of brick with Bath stone dressings. The place 
will seat 120 people, and is fitted up with benches 
of stained deal. The cost has been 2701. 

Windsor.—On the 21st ult. a new Wesleyan 
Chapel was opened at Windsor. The building, 
which is erected in the Gothic style, of the Early 
Decorated period, stands at the junction of Alma- 
road and New-road. The walls, which are built 
upon concrete foundations, are of Bargate stone, 
of a bluish colour, with white Bath stone for the 
doors, windows, and other dressings. The prin- 
cipal entrance front is towards New-road. Above 

the main gable, which is pierced with a five-light 
window, is a timber-framed spire, the top of 
which is about 100 ft. from the ground. The 
interior of the spire is fitted with the meaus of 
ventilating the whole of the chapel. The ground 
floor of the chapel occupies a space of 67 ft. by 
44 ft., and contains sitting accommodation for 
400 persons, besides a large area devoted to the 
Communion space and pulpit. Galleries on three 
sides of the chapel afford sitting accommodation 
for 250 more, making the total number of seats 
650. At the back of the chapel are class-roome, 
vestry, lavatory, &«., and above these rooms is a 
schoolroom 60 ft. by 28 ft. The chapel, schools, 
ard clase-rooms are heated by means of Grundy’s 
hot-air spprratos, and the ventilation has been 
very carefully studied. The buildings have been 
ereoted by Mr. George Reavell, of Windsor, at a 


All the windows are 


cost of 4,4001., from the designs and under the’ 
rambo supervision of Messrs. Morris & Stall- 
wood, architects, Reading. ~~ * : 








THE LATE MR. ROBERT MATHESON, 


that of head of a department, 
gentleman was a native of Tain, in the county of 
Roés, and was born in the year 1808, Af 

completing his education in the North he came to 
Edinburgh and entered the service of the late 
Mr. Robert Reid, King’s Architect for Scotland. 
Mr. Reid retired in 1840, when the office was 
ut upon a new footing, and Mr, Nixon, from 
the Office of Works in London, was ego 


Mr. Matheson was appointed to the office ad 
interim, and held it under that tenure for about 
a year.: The satisfactory manner in which he 


performed the duties induced the Government } 


to appoint him to the office permanently. 
Mr. Matheson’s chef d’cuvre.ia the 
Post-office in Edinburgh, but this is not carried 
out as originally designed by him, having been 
considerably reduced in the matter 
Mr. ‘Matheson was ever genial and affable in 
manner; his promotion made no difference in 
his intercourse with his fellow civil servanta who 
he carried the same feelings his business 
relationships. : 
Besides his works as a public official, Mr. 
Matheson designed for hi 
several streets and ents which have 
built upon the estate of West Coats, which he 
purchased about fifteen years ago, and which 
must have proved a very profitable investment. 
Mr. Matheson was the architect of the follow- 
ing buildings :—The Botanical Museum and 
Palm House, Edinbargh; New Register House 
and Record-room, Edinburgh; General Post- 
Office, Edinburgh. He also carried out the 
design of Captain Fowke for the Maseum of 
Science and Art in Edinburgh; improvements 
at Holyrood Palace, embracing new guard- house 
and park lodges, the laying out of the Palace 
gardens, and the formation of a carriage-drive 
through the park from St. Leonard’s to Dad. 
dingston ; the Post-office buildings at Aberdeen, 
Perth, Dandee, Paisley, and Glasgow; the 
“ restoration” of Glasgow Cathedral; alterations 
and additions to the University buildings of 
Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s; restoration of 
Linlithgow Church; and additions to General 
Prison at Perth. 


i 








VARIORUM, 


Leisure Hour has some useful words on House. 
gardening :—“ When balconies or leads over 

icos are to be filled with flowering or other 
plants, they should be fitted with boxes to con- 
tain the plants: In many cases the boxes only 
serve to contain the pots in which greenhouse 
plants are grown, but in others they are filled 
with earth, in which 
annuals are sown. When the boxes are intended 
to be fixtures, and to stand out all the winter, 
they should always be made of slate. If the 
toxes are only to stand out during the summer 
hey may be made of wood, and they should be 
made of the best yellow deal, and painted. The 
dimensions of boxes may vary according to cir- 
eg em eee is beat not to have them more 

an 8 ft. or 4 ft. in length, as, if 4 

are difficult to move. The d oe teal 
should never be less than 7 in., but it need not 
be more than 10 in. for boxes of the t 
size. It is always best to have boxes for bal. 
conies, as when the pots are set without boxes 
on the leads, which soon become 


withered up; (and @ similar effect takes place 


hot from | ‘° 
the sun, the roots of the plants are parched and | very 


Ey 







SH ets 
tit j 


grins frowningly 


| and blends the sullen distrust of the castle with 


the secure serenity of the mansion. It is 
capable of defence, and. yet is charming 


which be more comfortable than'a merely 

house. Hever is, in fact, a house in half. 
armour. Built in the time’of Edward III.,—a 
reign’ in which many similar structures were 
erected all over the country,—Hever is a fine 
and quaint castellated mausion. Its original 
builders and owners were the Norman Hevers ; 
but this family made but little mark in history, 
and died out without ha’ so lived as to re- 
tain much place in record or inromance. Hever, 
like Haddon, is linked to romance, and endeared 
to the’ imagination, by the image of a fair 
woman. Unlike as they are in character and in 
fortunes, Anne Boleyn is yet, to Hever, almost 
that which Dorothy Vernon is to Haddon. The 


In the mansion, Anne of Cleves, another wife 
of Henry VIII., died in 1556. In the quad. 
ular courtyard, which casts -defined 

we across the sunlight, and in parts 

of the building, you will see those Tudor windows 
— mark occupancy and additions in that 
pet 





to 
the rumour and comment of the Athenewm, on 
the supposed costliness and modernisation of 
the parish church, he says :— 


and other only between 


supposes, show 
that so enormous a sum could not be expended without & 
es st ay Mee: Liat eons with the anaient 
character of the chu : wherese you know, from what I 
have said to you, and will see from my that 
object is the very reverse, being to conserve and out 
2 oe eS old and valusbie in the 
church, Chester is thrown in my teeth, where 
the intense decay of the external stonework 
an extensive amount of renewal of the exterior, which I 
much regretted, but where internally not » bit of old 
wile bus © yeah auendliy Wronee v4 








from the drying effeet of the wind when the 
are set on the of an open balcony. This is 
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“ILLICIT COMMISSIONS.” 
Pe sf ro Be Ray Bee a — al te 
culated to create an impression that this 
Institute is een She eampetiene which 


have been made re the necessity of | °f #ny motions which may be made on the sub. | columns andinto those of the medical . 
spooial lagiolnbion 90 9.8 medy for the evil com. | {e°t. At the special general meeting held on | In the localities affected, the subject was made 
P of. : Ag onday last, Mr. Henry Currey, vice-president, | very much @ matter of party feeling, many of 

I am requested to state that this impression |i2_ the » it was unanimously resolved— | the inhabitants looking at it solely from what 


may be called the “lodging-house-keepers’ point 
of view,” refusing to hear « word said against 
the water-supply lest vicitors should be fright- 
trait, 3 Bans from coming. Amongst 
those who were bold enough to say that the 
water-supply was not all that it should be, was 
the Rev. J. A. Hatchard, a clergyman owning 
to the extent of 40,0001. in St. Leonards. 

For thus speaking his mind he seems to have 
aie, He was serenaded at 

his residence with what is known-as “rough 
music,” and fora time he was in bodily fear. The 
violence with which he was threatened was, he 


is quite unfounded, and that our Council would 
gladly enumpct any effective measures which may 





























Rateable Value.—The Government Bill for 
the valuation of property states the limits of the 
rate of deductions to be made from the gross 


press purpose steps can be i. Glan f < 
towards the attainment of that object, ; -» Comprising houses and believes, incited by some remarks in the Hastings 
Ouartes L. aap hog para “od —— _ aie Observer, by & writer signing himself “ Tristram 
» Royal Institute of British Architects. oder gross vaine | Shandy,” who stated that Mr. Hatchard had 
8th March. larger the maximum rate for houses and build- | been heard to declare that “ he would ruin the 





town, though it cost him 5,0007.” For this and 
other statements of the kind Mr. Hatchard 
brought an action for libel against the news- 
paper mentioned, claiming damages to the 
amount of 1,0001, The case was heard last 
week at the Sussex Spring Assizes, before Mr. 
Jastice Brett. Evidence was given with the 
view of supporting the statement made by the 
newspaper writer, but, as Mr. Justice Brett re- 
marked in summing up, it was evident that if 
Mr. Hatchard ruined the town, he would ruin 
himeelf, having 40,0001. worth of property in it. 
The jury, without acting upon the Judge’s sug- 
gestion that they should retire to a private room 
to read over and consider the article which was 
the subject of the alleged libel, found for the 
defendant. 

The Late Mr. Samuel Lahee.—The far- 
niture and effects of the late Mr. Lahee, at his 
rezidence, 17, Brompton-square, announced for 
sale on the 14th and 15th inst., by Messrs. F. 
Godwin & Basley, of Motcombe-street, include a 
small collection of works of art in the shape of 
pictares, prints, and bronzes, noticeable for their 
genuineness. Mr. Lahee, long and honourably 
known as an auctioneer and valuer, was ore of 
@ comparatively small band at that time who 
always sedalously maintained the dignity of hie 
profession. 

The Victoria Institute.—At a meeting at 
10, Adelphi-terrace, on Monday evening last, a 
paper was read by Professor Birks, of Cambridge, 
on “ The Bible and Modern Astronomy,” in which 
he held that modern science ought not to be held 





ings, without land other than ago and 
pleasure-grounds valued therewith the pur. 
poses of inhabited house-duty, is to be (Class 2) 
one-fifth where the gross value is under 40l., and 
(Class 3) one-sixth where the value is 401. or 
upwards, In regard to buildings without land 
which are not liable to inhabited house-daty, the 
maximum rate of deductions is to be (Class 4) 


tion of memorials of the passed 
away. An old church, containing it may be 
tablets and slabs, is restored or rebuilt. 

is to be done with these monuments? The 
former, being in all probability Italian, or more 
often rococo in design, are considered quite out 
of character with the primness of restored 
Medissvalism, and the latter are sorely in the 
way of fashionable encaustictile pavings. With 
such considerations as these outweighing all 
others of sentiment and propriety, we not 
be surprised to find that the despised monuments 


struction. Many a parish has its history written 
po) theyre on the tablets in its chu 


of land with buildings not houses, the maximum 
rate is to be one-tenth; and in Class 7, consisting 
of land withoat buildings, one-twentieth. The 
maximum is one-third for Class 8,—namely, mills 
and manufactorier, inclading blast and smelting 
farnaces and kilns, In Class 9, rateable here- 
ditaments not incladed in any of the —— 
classes, the rate of deductions is to be deter- 
mined in each case according to the circum. 
stances and the general principles of law as 
amended by this Act ; and in this class are to be 
included houses or buildings let out in separate 
tenements. The maximum rate of deductions in 
any class may be exceeded where it is insufficient 
to include extraordinary expenditure required 
to maintain banke, dykes, watercourses, or other 
works for the protection of land or buildings 
against water. Farms, exclusive of the houses 
thereon, may be inserted either as land with 
buildings under Class 6, or the land may be in- 
serted under Class 7, and the buildings under 
Classes 1, 4, and 5.—Times. 


“Taking the Chances.”—In an article on 
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who are connected with church restoration is 


this—that even if re. be necessary, | « 7h, Scope of Governmental Interference for up a8 contradicting the Bible; that there was 
all monuments, as such, to the the Prevention of Accidents,” the “Journal of © teatuaaeution talhe- anteors Se cee be 


pe go Glas ssid names, 
and q' apart from architectural considera- 
tions of taste, should be religiously preserved 
in = caltahle puttin on the tontle oft 


the Franklin Institate” says :—The chance that 
a fire should occur at allin any theatre, any year, 
is not, perhaps, 1 in 200 or 300, whence the 
chance any day is but 1 in 75,000 or 110,000; 
while the chance that a fire will occar when a 


found to harmonise ; in the meantime all investi- 
gations constantly warned us that hasty con- 
clusions of every were to be avoided by al! 


The Sanday Society.—This society, esta- 


in such position that they be neither hidden : 
from sight nor worn by direet traffic.” Pee a and tot 180,000 or 200,000 ts, por. | abe to obtain the opening of museums, at. 
New Method of to Super-|baps, a fair estimate of the risk of burning | S*!/eries, Hbraris, and gardens, on Sundays, an 
« hing.” —A new horseshoe has daring the time of performance on any given — bn ete is van siak 3 tll bold 
invented by Mr. A. B. of Hillwood,| day. Even this great ratio is increased when | ;, aaa “Rensinn Park haar Willis’ 
The shoe is of the ord the individual chance of escaping from the fire pape ne Png ane ot bros 
shape, but has three holes in it,—one at | is taken into the acoount, so that the risk of life will cous with & ceoning in the 1 hall, 


at half-past eight, when short addresses will be 
delivered by prominent supporters of the move- 
ment, 


Treating Town Sewage.—A meeting of 
what is called the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain will hold a public meeting to consider the 
report recently issued by thecommittee appointed 
by the President of the Local Government Board 


ance ‘— paid, after which no feeling of 
risk remains wi 

struction is admitted to be dangerous, the ratio 
of extra danger is met by an owner in enhanced 


premiams, at much less expense than the cost 
of alteration to remove danger, while the under- upon the disposal of town sewage, at the Rooms of 


: ;. the Society of Arts, on Wednesday, March 14th. 
writer is happy in the incre eet reat een ere | The Dakeof Northamberiand will preside. 
. in Leyton Chapel. 

Meee ane tne disaster at Beouklyn,or elec. |itteo have decided to adopt the plans of 
where, ocoars, the immediate shock will affect Messrs. 8. Chandler & Sons, of 104, ta 
the , and attendance will fall | causeway, for heating the above, the satne a 
away from places of amusement, a spasmodic | being also employed to carry out the wor 

inquiry will be instituted,a number of} The Plasterers’ Company, according to the 


moral communications be offered to the news. | City Press, again offer prizes to be competed for by 
students in metropolitan and provincial schools 
of art in connexion with the Science and Art 


Brigade Depot.—Messrs. Wm. 
Downs & Co., contractors, of Union-street, South- 
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NOW READY, 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 


Three Shillings each. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“Geld and Bilver in Solomon's Time” (a number of letters, all 
om the Silver side, have been received. Mr. Hugh Stannus, amongst 
and address of the sender, not 


others, sends us the Hebrew text, with comments). 
compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be 


name 
The THIRTY-FOURTH VOLUME of “ 


BUILDER” (bownd), for tha year 1876, 


One Guinea. 


READING CASES, price Two 


COLOURED TITLE. 


The Royal Gold Medal (several letters on this subject shall receive 


attention). 

FP. ¥.—Dr. L. M.—E. 8. R.—J. B. & Gon.—J, G. T.-L. U. L. 
H.8.8.—W. 8 R-—G. M—H. 68.—A Fellow.—T. W. G.—F. W.— 
J. P.—T. &¥.—8. 0. &—J. P.—S. & Co.—W. G. 8.—T. W. (sena 


such note as you wish inserted).—H. G. (next week).—G. 8. P. (next 
week).—F. N. B. (next week).—T. C. EB. (next week). 
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